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(1) 


NEED FOR A REVIEW 


Three and one half years have elapsed from the incep- 
tion of Regional Government in the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Area to the date of the appointment of the Review 
Commission. The short Space of time between the 
inception of Regional Government and the establish- 
ment of the Review Commission has aroused strong 
feeling and reaction from many sources. The basic 
reaction to the Regional Review by local municipal 
polaticians, Outside the City of Hamilton, local 
municipal officials, and those citizens who are in- 
formed, seems to be that it is too early to assess 
the performance of the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth 
despite the desire, ability and integrity of those 
appointed to conduct such a monumental task. In 
other words, the time span allocated for the review 
LS=Coorsnort vomproduce a realistic result, and has 


become an issue in itself in this Review. 
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(29) i se noredvrhat un the (case of Ottawa-Carleton. a 
review was not initiated until five and one-half 
years \aiter-the anception of the Regions Also, in 
Regional Niagara a review was not commenced until 
five and one-half years after the Region's inception. 
A review was announced for the Waterloo Region ap- 
proximately four years after its inception. Met- 
ropolitan Toronto has had only two reviews since it 
was formed in 1953 - some twenty-four years ago. 

We submit, therefore, that in the light of experience 
in other regions, it was premature to require a 
review of the Hamilton-Wentworth Region after such 


a short period of its existence. 


C200 -Pol vet ecal cons. cderations, Doth Local and Provincial. 
appear to have been the determining factor in the 
Ontario Government's decision to hold this review 
Since condidates within the Hamilton-Wentworth Area 
for all three major parties expressed opinions 
during the last Provincial election campaign in 
June, 1977, that indicated the increase in taxes in 
the Region were attributable to the functions of 


the Regional Municipality and that because of that 
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alleged fact together with an alleged duplication 
of functions, regional government was not working 
and should be improved or it should be dismantled. 
The Honourable W. Darcy McKeough, in announcing on 
September 19th, 1977, the appointment of this Review 
Commission. stated in part: 

"However, the prolonged debate over the 

structure and functioning of the Region, 

which was accelerated and highlighted 

during the last Provincial election, 

Bas ereaced a contusion and anicertainty 

in the minds of Hamilton-Wentworth resi- 

dents and in the minds of elected re- 

presentatives, This cloud of doubt 

in turn has fostered an atmosphere of 

Trust ractons tor” the politicians and 

Civic employees who have worked long 

and hard within the system." 
The Minister's statement shows that the Provincial 
Government recognizes that there should be at least 
ManoOrity Suppor. LOT tne Lind of regionalization 
Orenes tT TUcturing Chat occurred in’ this area under 
Che wprOvistons oO. O10 155 (1973). and’ that 22° there 


are problems under the system, then such problems 


can only be effectively resolved by a review. 
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(4) The terms of reference for the review are broad and 
do facilitate a full study of local government in 
the Hamilton-Wentworth Area but not within the period 
of time prescribed. 

(5) Of major concern, however, is the brief period allowed 
to the Commission to present its recommendations to 
the Province, that is by March 3lst, rove St as 
our opinion that this length of time - six months - 
is insufficient for the Commission or the Municipalit-— 
ies to prepare adequate studies and recommendations 
that could have a serious affect on the future Of tocad 
government in this area. This length of time is much 
less than was afforded previous review commissions. 
The Robarts Commission on Metropolitan Toronto took 
two and one-half years. The Mayo Commission on Ottawa- 
Carleton took about two years, and the Archer Commission 
on Niagara took one and one-half years. This aspect 
of the Review makes it appear to be somewhat of a 
"rush job'' without regard for the need for time to do a 
thorough study and make recommendations. We stress, 
therefore, our concern in respect of the time allowed 
to study the Area. Nevertheless, the municipalities 


Joining in this briei have proceeded in good fAccD 2G 
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carry out their responsibilities to the residents 

of the Area to provide Submissions with recommenda- 
tions that hopefully will assist the Commission in its 
recommendations. 

We respectfully submit, therefore, that the Provincial 
Government permit an adequate period of time following 
the release of the Commission's recommendations for 
our submission for a further brief in respect of those 
recommendations . We also respectfully request CHA 
the Provincial Government allow the municipal councils 
joining in this brief, time to submit any further 
response that they deem necessary, following the 
announcement of the Provincial Government's position 


regarding the Commission's recommendations. 


KEY ISSUES 


introaductLop 


Be, C29 


THe purpose ot This section is to outline what we con= 
sider are the key issues in this review. Although 
based on familiarity with the previous and present 
governmental systems in the Hamilton-Wentworth area, 
these issues reflect what are perceived by the elector- 
ate to be the chief problems associated with the 
present system of Local Government. The issues have 
been formulated with reference to interviews with 
staff of the six Area Municipalities held during the 
months of October and November, 1977, as well as 
interviews with various elected representatives and 
the results of the Review Commissions’ tabulation of 
some, 1/031 briefs submitted to it by December 14th, 


1977, by interested ratepayers, as shown in Table 1-14. 


Cost of Government 


(2) 


The central issue in this Review appears to be the cost 
of the Local Government. Although the past three years 
have been a period of very high inflation, ever increasing 
education costs and decreasing Government assistance, 


many ratepayers appear to put the blame for the yearly 
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increases in taxes, which they have experienced, 

at the level of the Regional Municipality. Written 
communications received by the Review Commission have 
cited the costs or taxes as a major concern in that Over 
70% said so in 1,031 letters tabulated as of December 
T4th, 2977-05 Shown on Taple 1-1<. Related to this 
issue is the question of who is to blame for the 


tax increases in the Region. 
Duplication of Functions 


(3) Criticisms, as shown :on Table J-14,..0f the existing 
system of Local Government in -chis Region: Dave: an 
cluded the charge that there is a duplication of 
functions or services within the system. iaacs 
charge is also related to the cost issue described 
in sub-section (2) of this section since Lt..oas 
probably been assumed by some of the electorate that 
panctisor whe reason tior the alleged costs or increases 
in taxes is a duplication of functions - which may 
also be referred to as "functional overlap". Some of 
the examples cited include road construction and 
maintenance operations (such as snow ploughing), 


inspection of utility service connections and plumbing 
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IMSPECtTIONS, COMMUNI ty planning and in respect of 
the elected representatives themselves. As a con- 
sequence the alleged duplication is a major issue 


in the review. 


Desire to return to the former Governmental System 


(4) 


Some 27% of the 1.031 letters tabulated by the Review 
Commission as shown on ree 1-14 expressed a desire 
to return to the itormer two tier County System as in 
effect prior to 1974 in the belief, presumably that 
the reason for the increases in taxes over the past 
three years is attributable to the Regional Council. 
As a consequence, a return to the two tier County 


System is an issue in this Review. 


Overgoverned 


(5) 


The fact that taxes have increased in the last three 
years in Hamilton-Wentworth Region has led some 
people to look for evidence of an excessive govern- 
ment and an associated ineffective use of tax dollars 
in the structure and administration of Local Govern- 
ment at both Regional and Area Municipality levels. 


Examples cited are the number of elected persons inc- 
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One-Tier 


(6) 


iuding the Regional Chairman, higher costs of po- 
licing, proyision of utility systems, road improve- 
ments and maintenance and health and welfare, among 
other things. Some of the ideas expressed by those 
who have criticized the present system reflect the 
philosophy that they are overgoverned as shown on 
Table 1-14. As a consequence, a further issue in 
this Review is the charge that the area is over- 
governed, and associated with this is that the effect- 
iveness and efficiency of Local Government in the 
Regional Area is unsatisfactory and, taken together, 


leads to higher costs. 
Government 


As shown on Table 1=14 some persons expressed a desire 
for one-tier government which is in effect an amal- 
gamation of all the Area Municipalities into the City 
ot Hamilton. Particularly within the City of Hamilton, 
some elected representatives have expressed a prefer- 
ence for such a one-tier government over the entire 
Regional Area which is consistent with the Submissions 
made by the City of Hamilton in 1969 to the Steele 


Commission. This opinion also appears to have been 
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expressed by some of the City's ratepayers who have 

written or telephoned the Review Commission to express 

their opinion. Associated with this desire possibly 

is the opinion that the single-tier form of govern- 

ment would be less costly to the taxpayer. Variations 

of the single-tier theme which have also been expressed 

are 

(qe trags.er of ait local Area Municipality powers to 
the Regional Municipality as a one-tier govern- 
ment over the Regional Area which is amalgamation 
WiltEO tne City of Hamilton under the name of the 
Region, and 

(b) transfer of all of the powers of the Regional 
Council to each of the Area Municipalities and 
thus disbanding the Regional Municipality, 

as a consequence the Substitution of a one-tier system 

of Government for the existing two tier system is a 


major issue in this Review. 
Direct Election of Regional Chairman and Council 


(7) As shown on Table 1-14 some persons have expressed 
a preference for the Chairman and Regional Council 


to be directly elected, instead of indirectly as at 
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present. This is perceived to be a means of ensur- 
ing direct accountability to the electorate by the 
members of Regional Council. It also appears to be 
linked with the concept that the member elected 
locally, but also sitting on Regional Counce) hae 
"two hats" to wear and, as a result, is not able to 
perform well at both levels or is subject to greater 
local pressure from his constituents on matters 
relating to the Regional function. Some people also 
believe that. they should have the right to vote for 
the Regional Chairman or Head of. the Regional Council 
Similar to the right at the local level to vote for 
the Head of the Local Council. As a consequence, the 
aspect of election of the Regional Chairman and the 
members of the Regional Council are an issue in this 


Review. 


Did not Vote for Regional Government 


(8) 


As oe on Table 1-14 some persons stated that they 
had not been given the opportunity to cast a vote 

for or against Regional Government prior to it being 
enacted into law by the Provincial Government. This 


is a criticism which has little merit and is not seen 
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as an issue in this Review not only because Regional 
Government is too complex to be put to a vote but 
eyery citizen was given a full Opportunity to be 
heard by the Steele Commission as well as by the Prov- 
ince prior to the enactment of the legislation im- 


plementing Regional Government. 
Too Confusing to the Citizen 


(9) As shown on Table 1-14 some persons stated they were 
ignorant of the system and that it is too confusing 
for the ratepayer. In this connection, areas OL 
shared functions such as planning and roads were 
examples frequently given of overlap and which create 
confusion for the citizen. As a consequence, confus- 


ion to the citizen is an issue in this Review. 
Division of Responsibilities 


(10) Related to the issue Of ‘cost eifectiveness, ovexr- 
government and efficiency is the concern expressed 
by some of the electorate as well as Area Munici- 
palities that there are problems associated with the 
existing division -of responsibilities between, 


(a) the Region and the Province, and 
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(b) the Area Municipalities and the Region, and 
(c) Local Boards or Commissions and the Region, and 
(d) Local Boards or Commissions and the Area Munici- 
palities. 
is considered by some that certain responsibilities 
Should be lifted from the Region to the Provinces. 
while others consider that more Provincial functions 
Should be oer tO the Regions. This latter 
opinion follows the general argument that the Regions 
Should be strengthened and that a process of decentral- 
ization of Provincial functions ought to be pursued. 
For example, the approval of Official or Municipal 
Plans at a Regional or Area Municipality level 


aS was recommended by the Planning Act Review Committee ‘1)- 


Some persons argue that the Region should be stripped 

of some of its functions, such as construction of local 
watermains and sanitary sewers presumably because of the 
contention that there could be cost Savings if this were 
done, and that there might be improved efficiency. Some 
persons argue that certain local boards or special pur- 
pose bodies should be dissolved and their functions trans-— 


ferred to the Region. In this category are library boards, 


. — 
eee 


(1) Report of The Planning Act Review Committee, April, 1977, 
paragraphs 19 and 20, Summary p.v. 
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cemetery boards, the Baard of Police Commissioners, 
Hydro Electric Power Commissions and Public. Utility 
Commissions. Other persons argue that certain local 
boards or special purpose bodies should be dissolved 
and their functions transferred to the Area Munici- 
Ppalities. This category inclhudes library boards, 
cemetery boards, Hydro Electric Power Commissions, 
TUDITC Ultility Commissions and Land, Division Commit= 
tees. As a consequence the division of responsibil- 


ities is an issue in this Review. 
Preservation of Local Identity and Area Municipalities 


(11) Retention of local identity through the preservation 
of the Area Municipalities is an issue in the five 
Area Municipalities outside the City of Hamilton. 
There have been numerous letters to local weekly news- 
papers, Local Councils and the Review Commission ex- 
pressing grave concern that the historic communities 
such as Stoney Creek, Ancaster, Dundas, Flamborough 
or Glanbrook would disappear and the areas would be- 
come wards within an enlarged City of Hamilton. For 
example, the Stoney Creek Council, the Ancaster Council 


and the Glanbrook Council have received many letters 
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all of which include the stated desire to retain 

their Municipalities in their present form. Many 
residents have stated that they chose to live in the 
suburban areas in order to get out of the City of 
Hamilton and enjoy the amenities of less crowded 
residential areas and more open space. Such people 
have chosen a life style and community environment 
which are not the same as that prevalent within 

the central City, and, consequently, they fear losing 
that which they purposely chose. Linked with this 
feeling of local identity is the opinion expressed 

by many people in the five Area Municipalities out- 
side the City of Hamilton in letters to their Councils 
and the Review Commission that they are better served 
by a government that is close to them, listens to their 
complaints and desires, and responds to their needs. 
Access and responsiveness, therefore, are felt by many 
citizens to be more associated with the historic Local 
Communities and lower-tier Municipal Governments, and 
if such lower-tier Municipalities were abolished, the 
degree of access and responsiveness would decline 
markedly, and Local Government would become more remote 


from the people it is intended to serve. As a conseq- 
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uence, preservation of local identity is an issue 


in this Review. 


Submissions 


(12) We respectfully submit on the basis of the facts set 


Lovech thas Section ithat thei Keys issues inthis 


review are as follows: 


(a) 
(bp 
(ey) 


(d) 
ez 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


the alleged cost of Regional Government, and 

the duplication of- functions; and 

a desire to return to the former County System, 
and 

that we are overgoverned, and 

that there should be a one tier one sree under 
eneelected council, and 


that there should be a transfer of all the powers 


of the Regional Council to each of the Area Munici- 


Palities and thus disbanding Regional Council, and 


that there should be direct election of the Regional 


Chairman and members of the Regional Council, and 
that Regional Government is confusing to the citi- 


zen. 


METHOD EMPLOYED TO ADDRESS KEY ISSUES 


imtroduci.20n 


BS. (CL) Section 2 -of this Chapter 2 outlined a séries of 
ten key issues in this Review. It is not intended 
that these issues are all-embracing but they do 
identify certain key issues or problems alleged 
to be associated with the present system of Local 
Government in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region. The 
following is an outline of the method which was em- 
ployed by the Consultants engaged by the five Area 
Municipalities in the Region which joined together in 
the formulation of these Submissions. 


General Approach Adopted by the Consultants “in the 


Preparation of the Resource Material on which these 
Submissions are based 


(2) The initial steps taken by the Consultants in respect 
of the preparation of the Resource Material were to 
establish a preliminary set of issues which would be 
at the core of the research program toward prepara- 


tion of these Submissions. Five issues were deter- 
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mined after initial investigation, as follows, 
(a) cost and cost effectiveness and erticiency 
of the present structure and administration 
of the Regional and Area Municipal Governments 
within the Regional Area, and 
(b) possible duplication of functions and LMp Ae L 
on costs within the present system of Local 
Government, and 
(c) division of responsibilities amongst the 
Region, Area Municipalities and Boards and 
Commissions, and 
(d) evaluation of the existing system of Local 
Government in the Regional Area compared with 
alternative systems, and 
(e) the electoral system under the present struc- 
ture including representation, direct or indirect 
election to Regional Council, and the Chairman, 
these issues formed the basis forinitial discussions 
with the Area Municipalities and the Regional Munici- 
pality as well as the basic problems or concerns which 


would be at the core of the research program. 


(3) Because of the emphasis that was obviously required in the 


areas of costs and administration, emphasis was placed 
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in the initial stages of the research program on an 
analysis of the division of responsibilities amongst 
the various levels of Government, in order to ascer- 
tain how the existing system was working, to deter- 
Mine whether there were obvious areas where improve- 
ments could be made in view of the alleged duplication 
ol services, and explanation of the ingreasing costs of 
the delivery of all services throughout the various 


levels of local government. 


(4) Information was therefore obtained from the various 
Area Municipalities such as financial statements, 
budgets, distribution of personnel, administrative 
structures and departmental reports or other studies 
relating to the municipal functions. Following an 
initial review of these statements, reports, docu- 
ments and other material, a questionnaire was devised 
which posed a series of questions and requested 
certain information to be provided. A series of inter- 
views was held with administrative staff of the Region 
and six Area Municipalities during which the question- 
naire was reviewed and discussed, and further relevant 
data was provided. The documents and other information 


obtained during the interviews were analysed and further 
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information was requested from the Regional and 
Area Municipalities. During this process there was 
some feed back concerning the Key Issues of the 
Review, and this assisted in developing and carry- 


ing out the research program. 


(5) Attention was also paid by the Consultants to the 
background studies such as the Smith Committee on 
Taxation, the Steele Commission Report and Briefs filed 
with that Commission, and Reports of other Review 
Commissions such as Ottawa-Carleton, Metro Toronto 
and Niagara. These and other documents provided 
additional background and guidance in the carrying 
out of the research. One of the areas to which con- 
siderable attention was paid were the alternative gov- 
ernmental structures with their advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the degree to which they conform with 
the Government's prescribed criteria for Regional 
Government. Attention was also given to the outer 
boundary of the Region and its conformity with the 
criteria as set forth in the report of the Smith 
Committee on Taxation and those criteria prescribed 


by the Province. 
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(6) Intensive research was carried out in respect of the 
costs of Local Government and the explanation for cost 
increases which have occurred for the period T97i to 
1976, being three years before and three years after 
the inception of Regional Government. ttempts were 
made also to provide comparative data from other 
Regional Municipalities as well as the Single-tier 
City of London, Ontario. Special attention was paid 
to the possible affect on costs of a Single-tier 
alternative structure for the Regional Area. It was 
decided that more attention should be paid to this 
alternative in view of the fact that it was recommended 
by the City of Hamilton in its Brief to the Steele 
Commission in 1969, and continues to be the view of 
certain elected representatives of the City of 


Hamilton. 


(7) Special attention was also paid to the accomplishments 
of The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth since 
its inception since some of the citizens of the Region 
alleged that Regional Government was unnecessary and 
confusing and in particular is responsible for increasing 


taxes throughout the Region. 
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(8) With respect to the procedure followed by the Con- 
Sultants for the five Area Municipalities, some 
further modification of the research program occurred 
following the engagement by the Review Commission of 
Wune sous Consul Ling (hi rmsero l\carryvsout specific 
aspects, or (streams "of research)’ Such "modification in 
the program at this stage did not alter the previously 
defined Key Issues because of budget constraints. The 
decision was therefore taken to continue to address 
the Key Issues, to have focussed research on these 
major problem areas and not to extend the inventory and 
analysis over the broad and possible unrelated spectrum 
which was undertaken by certain Researchers for the 


Review Commission. 


(9) In keeping with the Chairman of the Commission's strong 
suggestion that Submissions should address the problem 
areas, it is firmly believed by the Consultants involved 
in the preparation of the Resource material forming the 
basis of these Submissions that the approach which has 
been used by our Consultants has been successful in 
tackling the Key Issues and as later refined by dis- 
cussions with officials and representatives of the Area 


Municipalities and the response from the citizens in the 
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Regional Area. 


Submissions 


(10) It is respectfully submitted, on the basis of the 
facts set forth in this section that our Consultants 
have conducted in the time allowed a most thorough 
program of research in the preparation of the 
resource material in order to meet the key issues 
in the Review in order to assist the Commission in 


its recommendations. 
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EXISTING TWO-TIER STRUCTURE: REVIEW OF BASIS, 
CRITERIA, BOUNDARY AND ASSUMPTIONS 


Serer ion ot 


BASIS FOR REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


1. (1) The purpose of this section is to outline the basis 
for Regional Government including the criteria that 
were adopted in 1968 by the Government of Ontario as 
guidelines for the establishment of regional governmen- 
tal structures. This will facilitate a comprehensive 
assessment of the present Regional Municipality of 
Hamilton-Wentworth's two-tier governmental structure 
and an evaluation of various alternate governmental 
structures by setting out the various reasons for 
regionalization and also the basic theory of Local 


Government. 


BASIS FOR REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(2) The pattern of local government which still exists 


in many of the less populated areas Of the province 
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of Ontario and which existed until approximately a 
decade ago throughout Ontario with the exception of 
the Metropolitan Toronto area, was laid out in 

the "horse and buggy" era of the nineteenth century. 
The small, lower tier municipal government units and 
the upper tier county government units were adequate 
when first created and have since functioned remark- 
ably well. However, it has been to a large degree 
the capability and dedication of the people involved 
in Local Government that has enabled the traditional 
County two-tier system of Government to function, as 
opposed to the structure of the governmental system 
itself being the sole determinant of its successful 
continuation. The Report of the Smith @onmattes =? 
outlined the changing circumstances and impacts on 


page 505 as follows:- 


"31. When the present pattern of local 
government was laid out in Ontario 
in the early nineteenth century, 
it was the wood fortune of the 
times that access and service were 
relatively easy to reconcile. Such 
factors as a simple economy, rudi- 
mentary technology and a low level 
of demand for public Services com- 
bined to make possible the discharge 
Or local functions bY small units of 
government with at least minimally 
acceptable efficiency. Popular 
access to government was accordingly 


na 


(1) Report of the Ontario Committee on Taxacion: 
Vor. 01, OChapter 23; iparagraphe31,"P. 45095. 
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assured without major sacrifices 

in service. In the twentieth 
century, on the other hand, a 

complex industrial economy, highly 
sophisticated technology including 
means of rapid transportation, and 
greatly expanded demand for very 
costly public services have altered 
conditions Sharply. In. the absence 
Of Grct cult -and eelicate adjustments, 
the once happy balance between access 
and service is collapsing around our 
heads." 


The original pattern of local government was, therefore, 
suitable for relatively autonomous areas or "complete 


Ce) 


minor economic systems which were not as inter- 
dependent as they are today. Numerous basic or funda- 
mental and interrelated changes throughout the post- 
war period have occurred including "the drastic shift 

of a growing population to urban and metropolitan 
centres") which the Report of the Smith Committee Notes 
as “A pressing cause of local (government ) reorgani- 


Ge) 


Sation. Other basic changes in our society in- 
clude rapid industrialization of national economies 
and increasing interdependence of all components of 
these economies, and rapidly increasing high standards 
of living, and rapid advances in all forms of communi- 


cation including transportation. The consequences of 


these fundamental changes have been significant in 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


H.G. Wells, "A Paper on Administrative Areas", 
reprinted in Maass(ed.), Area and Power, p. 209. 


Report of the Ontario Committee on Taxation, Op.cit. p. 497. 


Op cit. Dp. 497. 
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respect to every component, structure and process Ox 


the national socio-economic complex including govern- 


ment organization. Certain of the impacts of such 


fundamental changes include, 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


increasing environmental problems, such as 

air and water pollution and pressure on the 
Utilization of natural resources (e.2. agri- 
cultural lands, aggregate mineral resources, 
unique natural features) by conflicting land 
uses such as rural non-farm residential land 


uses, and 


increasing demand for a wide range of costly 
public services and a higher level of services 
imecmiqane transportation, police And fire pro 
tection, education, libraries, recreation, 
municipal water, municipal sewerage, roads, 
public transit, and health and weliare services 


and facilities, and 


increasing inter-municipal movements of people, 


goods and services, and 


increasing disparities between urban and rural 
municipalities in regard to population, tax 
or assessment base, and levels of public 


services, and 
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(e) aneredsing minicipali«expenditures to, provide 
higher levels of public services and new 


public services, and 


(f) increasing Provincial involvement in local 
government affairs in order to assist in 
funding and ensuring an adequate level of 


public services, and 


(g) increasing numbers "of new authorities designed to 
discharge specific functions on an ad hoc 
basis whenever it became lameness apparent 
that a particular service had evolved beyond 


inion) 


the reach of traditional local government. 


(3) Within the context of these impacts and also growing 
public awareness of the need for some fundamental 
Local Government reforms, the Government of Ontario 
in the l960"< initiated a concerted ‘effort to bring 
about Local Government reform. The 1966 Report of 
the Smith Committee identified amongst others, four 
reasons for investigating government structure inso- 
far as the Committee's narrow field of interest was 


concerned, as follows: 


"The first, already evident to those who 
have perused our earlier chapters on the 
property tax, is that efficiency in the 


Co7-O0 .Cit. | (Pp. O09 
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raising of revenue by this mode of taxa- 
tion demands assessment and collection 

on a regional basis. A second, patently 
apparent from our discussion of provin- 
Gia) ¢rants for municipal and school pur= 
poses, is that equity in local finance 

can hardly be achieved under the structure 
of our present municipal institutions. A 
third, is that Municipal capacity to dev- 
elop non-property sources of tax revenue, 
whether individually or in partnership 
with the Province, is severely circumscri- 
bed by limited territorial jurisdiction. 
These three considerations meant tnat we 
could not hope to fulfil our mandate of 
producing a tax and revenue system (that) 
is as Simple, clear, equitable, efficient, 
adequate and as conducive to the sound 
growth of the Province as can be devised 
without recommending changes in the exist- 
ing stmucture o1 local government. The 
fourty | and final consideration, brought 
home to us with increasing forcefulness, 
was that the existence of this Committee 
has coincided with what is undoubtedly the 
period of greatest ferment, both practical 
and theoretical, in the recent history of 
local government in Ontario. A veritable 
deluge of legislation, provincial and 
municipal reports, and proposals from pri- 
vate and professional groups, all bearing 
on local reform and reorganization, has of 
late descended on our province. A taxation 
report that did not take account of such 
circumstances would surely become obsolete 
within a few years of publication." (6) 


The Report of the Smith Committee identified three 
further reasons for reviewing Local Government struc- 
ture as 2ollows. 

(a) "post-war changes in the structure of loca) 


institutions in this province have looked both 
Ee ee cee a eee eee 


(6) Op.cit.., p. 495-496. 
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toward the reform of the lower-tier and toward 
the provision of certain services on a regional 


Cm) 


Basis There was, in other words, a need 
for a comprehensive review and adjustment of 
Local Government structure in order that the 
piece meal or ad hoc process of governmental 
reform could be avoided and that srea-wide 
services could be appropriately recognized and 
more effectively administered to meet the grow- 


ing demands of not only a population growth but 


a shifting population growth, and 


the response to rapidly growing urban areas and 
development spilling over municipal boundaries 
"elsewhere than in Toronto, has been to author- 
ize the territorial enlargement of its cities 
through annexations or amalgamations". ‘8? The 
Report of the Smith Committee notes, however, 
"that the timing of .annexations has often 
lagged behind need and that the acreage annexed 
to any given city has not necessarily coincided 
with the exact location or extent of population 


(9) 


growth". There was, therefore, a further 
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need to review and adiust Local Government Struc- 
ture in view of an apparent need for a Regional 
Government with responsibilities that would re- 
duce or eliminate the necessity of containing 
growth areas entirely within the limits of a 
lower-tier municipality. There was also an 
apparent need for a more effective forum in which 
inter-municipal co-operation could be effectively 
encouraged as opposed to the traditional adver- 
sary and competitive nature of inter-municipal 
negotiations due "to Arbitrary and historically 


Significase polztical poundarles, and 


many ad hoc authorities had been created to 
discharge specific functions which have develop- 
ed beyond the ability of traditional Local Gov- 
ernments to effectively carry out. The Report 

of the Smith Committee described this phenomenon 
as an "attempt to divorce access from service and 
to pursue the two objectives ecnaeatele 
These two objectives of government are discussed 
in detail under the following Section 2 of these 


submissions. The Report of the Smith Committee 


stated the following in this regard: 


a a 


(10) 
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pea. SUL 4 O1Sj01nved puUrSsUuLT. of access 
and service - the one through the 
maintenance of traditional munici- 
pal areas, the other through the 
creation Of ad hoc authorities = 
can be even more pernicious than an 
approach to Local Government that 
would completely eschew one object- 
ive in favour of the other. This is 
because there results an illusion 
that access and service are somehow 
balanced when in fact they are not. 
THe LrUue state Of aiftaqrs is instead 
likely to be one of grigdinge friction 
‘between ad hoc authorities whose 
responsiveness thereby suffers and 
Muniez:pal institutions to which 
access becomeSincreasingly devoid of 
meaning. Commenting on the present 
Situvaron ane the United Staves, a 
leading authority has stated that the 
fragmentation of governmental activi- 
ties while governments were growing 
in functional importance has greatly 
increased the difficulty of citizen 
COntrol, ‘and, ine tact. has mader it 
almost impossible. 20"! (ew 


There was, therefore, a further need to review 
and adjust Local Government structure in light 
of an apparent need for a government structure > 
that more effectively places the delivery of 
public services with easily identifiable and 
accountable Councils or bodies. The Report of 
the Smith Committee placed considerable emphasis 


on the two objectives of "service" and "access" 


ep eer S06. 205onn C. Bollens, Special District 
Government in the United States, 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 957, Dp. 25s. 
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insofar as these objectives relate to the creation 


of ad hoc authorities and also to the other fore- 


going reasons cited in sub-section (3) of this 


section as to the need for reviewing and adjusting 


Local Government Structure, and the Report of the 


Smith Committee commented further on these two 


objectives in paragraph 37 at pages 506 and 507 


as tOlilows: 


es 


While access and service can 
assuredly support and enhance one 
another, it is extremely doubtful 
that they can do so through a mul- 
tiplicity of overlapping g<overn— 
mental authorities. It was, as we 
mentioned earlier, the undoubted 

good fortune of our mid-nineteenth- 
century ancestors in Ontario that a 
combination of circumstances seemingly 
enabled them to secure by statutory 
enactment an equilibrium between 
service and access for the most part 
at a single level of Local Government. 
By contrast, the present age of ex- 
tremely costly and complex govern- 
ment functions might at first blush 
appear to call for the creation of 
several levels of Local Government, 
each geared to a size, in terms of 
both population and territory, de—- 
termined by primarily administrative 
considerations. Yet equilibrium 
between access and service would be 
Virtually impossible to achieve 
thYroucn @ Variety Cf GIStricts de- 
signed to perform isolated functions. 
For one thing; public contusion 

would be bound to result from the 
ensuing dispersion and multiplication 


ities a 
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(4) 
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Cioub eG Olt. be... HOM another , 
the efficiency of Local Government 
would be jeopardized through the 
ensuing lack of a focal point at 
Which activities <couid be ¢co- 
ordinated and priority-setting dec- 
isions made among competing func- 
tioned, (.2) 


A further reason for reviewing Local Government struc- 
ture lies with the Government of Ontario and the Gov- 
ernment interest in and responsibility for furthering 
the sound development of the Province. The area com- 
monly known as the "Golden Horseshoe" and extending 
from Niagara Falls to the east of Toronto comprises 
the most rapidly urbanizing and important economic 
areas an the Prevince. It 2s in the interest of the 
whole Province that this relatively small area of the 
Province continues to develop in a progressive and 
controlled manner to minimize costs to the public 
while achieving maximum results in terms of industrial- 
commercial development, maintenance of the natural 
environment and a good living environment. The Pro- 
vincial Government in fostering such development of 
the "Golden Horseshoe" area, and also other areas of 
the Province, recognized the difficulty of simply 
working with numerous, small, traditional Local Gov- 


ernment units with their limited fiscal base, adminis- 


Cit, pp. 506-507. 
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trative capabilities and policy formulation ability in 
order to implement Provincial economic transportation 
and housing goals, amongst other goals. There was an 
apparent need for a more powerful form of area-wide 

or Regional Government which could transcend Creagtp ona. 
municipal boundaries to implement policies which are 
regional in nature because of the growing interdepen- 


dence of traditional Local Municipalities. 


Many of the benefits of reformed Local Governments can 
be extracted from the reasons stated in the foregoing 
sub-sections of this section for re-organizing Local 
Government units. The benefits of a restructured 
Government in the form of a two tier Regional System, 


therefore, include, 


(a) more effective implementation of Provincial 
policy due to a reduction of the number of 
municipalities involved and the drawing up 
of lower tier and upper tier government boun- 
daries in line with service or administrative 


area needs, and 


(b) equalized service delivery and consequently 
financial support for it amongst the area 
inhabitants, such as was undertaken in the 


field of education in the 1960's, and 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
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balanced and strengthened Local Municipal tax 
base to establish more yiable municipalities 
with the resources required to effectively 
discharge Local Government functions and 


meet local needs and desires, and 


increased Local Government ability to raise 
capital funding through the establishment of 

a Regional Government responsible for raising 
funds and having a broad and balanced tax base, 


and 


a forum for effective resolution of inter- 
municipal needs and problems between lower tier 
municipalities, and also upper-tier municipalities, 


and 


more effective implementation of regional policy 
and provincial policy through regional planning 
policies effectively implemented through regional 
control of services such as public transit, major 
roads, and trunk water and sewerage facilities, 


and 


reduced competition between Local Municipalities 
for commercial and industrial assessment through 


the sharing or redistribution of assessment for 
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regional service responsibilities, together with 
a more effective programme on a regional basis 


to attract commerce and industry, and 


(h) fewer special purpose or ad hoc authorities 
operating separately from Local Government with 
Winimal: accountability, dif vany, to the people 
they serve through the consolidation of many ort 
the functions discharged by ad hoc authorities 
and placement under direct control of local elected, 


acountable and visible Councils, and 


(i) increased local responsibilities through the 
delegation of some Provincial functions to Local 
Municipalities due to increased fiscal, admini- 


stration and policy-making capabilities. 


Submissions 


(6) We respectfully submit, on the basis of the facts set 
forth in this. section 
(a) that in the light of the nature and pattern of 
traditional Local Governments, the significant 
post World War II socio-economic changes and 
subsequent impacts, the impacts on all aspects 
of government in particular, and the perceived 


benefits of Local Government reorganization 


a 
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aS Olitlined in this Section, that there was 
overwhelming evidence in 1969 as to the need 
for the Local Government reform in this Area, 


anc 


that the government reform which was implemented 
in 1974, was designed, among other things, to 
improve"access' and the "service" sxspect of gov- 
ernment to meet the complexities not only of a 
growing and shifting population but the steadily 


increasing demand for improved urban services. 
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ACCESS AND SERVICE 


introduction 


2. (1) The report of the Smith Con ecee initially estab- 
lished a number of criteria for Regional Government 
as Set out M@newmarcerapns 39 to 45 inclusive of Chapter 
23 thereof.. Based upon further review by the Province, 
the suggested criteria along with three additional 
eriteria Become government policy. The criteria estab 
lished, as emphasized in the Report of the Smith Com- 
mittee, are based on the two objectives of "access" 
and "service" as noted earlier in these Submissions. 
The remainder of this section as well as Section 3 of 
this Chapter detail these two objectives and the cri- 
teria for Regional Government which form the basis 
for assessing the existing Regional Government struc- 


ure and alternate governmental systems, 


Access and Service 


(2) The report of the Smith Committee‘?? in paragraph 23 


of Chapter e23 at page 503, states, in effect, as follows: 


(1) Report of the Ontario Committee on Taxation, 
Nope (i) (Chapter 22, p. 507-509. 


(e9e0D. Cita, Ds 503. 
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"There are two prime values for whose 
fulfilment Local Government exists in a 
constitutional democracy such as Ontario 
= aCcCGess..ana service. 


The Report of the Smith Committee describes "access" 


and 


Vseervice’ As 10! lows: 


Access 


"24. 


Service 


py Gs 


By access we mean the most widespread 
Darticiparion possible on the. part.or 
Blt cOravirtladl yea Sha yionad, CLliLI Zens. 
Access to government, in terms of cap- 
acityelO.1nt uence public. policy decisions 
and to enforce responsive administration 
is, of course, fundamental to any demo- 
cratic government. But that Local Gov- 
ernment is peculiarly conducive to the 
realization of the access value has 

been recognized by political philosophers 
at least since the time of Plato. The 
central reason is that the capacity of 
government that is sufficiently small 
to enable all citizens to participate 
Gi recess An Oublic. a2Lrairs .—.sil.Snort,, 
the town-meeting government - is that 
Local Government which is capable of 
realizing the access value most fully. 


ho, 


If Local Government is highly conducive 

to popular access in a democratic society, 
it is also an important service instru- 
ment. By service we mean not only the 
economical discharge. of public. functions, 
but the achievement of technical adequacy 
in due alignment with public needs and 
desires. Thomas Jefferson, himself, no 
mean apologist of Local Government as a 
guarantor of popular access, also stressed 
its service value.,.in government, as well 
as in every other business of life it is 
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by division and subdivision of duties 
alone;,* that allomatters, great and 16 
small can be managed to perfection. 
Government is besieged, echoed John Stuart 
Mill, by so great and various an aggregate 
SL auviecs thatyy Lf onlyon the principle 
Or the Givision of labour, 20 is indis= 
pensable to share them between central 

and Local Authorities.17" (4) 


The Report of the Smith Committee in paragraphs28 to 
39 inclusive of Chapter 23 at pages 504 to S507 com- 
mented at length on these two objectives as follows. 
(See paragraph (c) of sub-section (3) of Section 6 
of this Chapter setting forth peeerewne 34 and 37 
of Chapter 23 of the Report of the Smith Committee 


which are not included in the following quotation). 


"28. We see, then, that Local Government 
primarily serves two values critically 
important to our society, access and 
service. The first value is fundamen- 
tal to the very existence of our demo- 
cratic system; the second must in large 
part be the logical outcome of the first: 
we, aS a people, demand efficient - if 
you will, serviceable-government. But 
while the two values are complementary 
as well as desirable, each can potentially 
come into conflict with the other. So 
it is with other political values we 
cherish, for 6éxamplle? “liberty and equality. 
Just as liberty if pursued to an extreme 
would make a mockery of equality by 
creating an anarchy of the survival of 
the fittest, so also would be unrestrained 
pursuit of equality sooner or later pre- 
clude liberty by reducing all men to 


Cpe tay Pe 303-506 16ouoted in Samuel P. Huntingdon 


"The Founding Fathers and the Div- 
ision of Powers", Area and Power (ed. 
Arthur Maass), New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe ,1959, p. 164. 


x hy 
Mill,"Representative Government", p.347 
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some lowest common denominator. So it 

is with access and seryice: a maximum 

dose of the former, calling for autono- 
mous government by each city block so 

that all could participate, would totally 
preclude economy and efficiency in the 
discharge of local functions. Conversely, 
were service the only value to be maximized, 
each separate function of government might 
clatth aucverritorialejurisdiction of ats 
own, whose size would be tailored exactly 
to the area in which the service in ques- 
tion could be discharged most efficiently. 
Furthermore, with such a municipality of 
service areas, efficiency could only be 
maintained through a technocracy prepared 
to function without awaiting direction from 
a confused and faltering public. In such 


circumstances, access would be virtually 


non-existent. 


29. This should make clear, we trust, that 
neither access nor service can be pur- 
Sued in isolation if the overall goal 
is a healthy democratic society. In 
approaching the subject of local reform 
from our terms of reference, we are, of 
course, concerned most immediately with 
the need for an equitable and effective 
revenue structure to lend financial sup- 
port to the service objective. But we 
could ignore access only at the peril of 
producing recommendations that would be 
at once unrealistic and at odds with the 


political values of our society. (5) 
ACCESS, SERVICE AND THE SIZE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


oO. It is an oft—cited Axiom of traditions 
democratic theory that where public access 
is a prime consideration, local govern- 
ments must be small. On the other hand, 
an equally commonplace dictum of admini- 
strative theory holds that the provision 
of fully efficient services demands Local 
Government of a size sufficient to take 


(5) For a stimulating discussion of the relation between 


the service concept and other governmental values see 
Arthur Maass (ed.), Area and Power 
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full advantage of the economies of scale 
available within existing technical pos- 
Sibilitiesia. Lhe sesulting contlict As to 
what constitutes the optimum size of Local 
Government has long been apparent. 


When the present pattern of Local Government 
was laid out in Ontario in the early nine- 
Teenth century. .it was the go0d,fortune of 
the times that access and service were re- 
latively easy to reconcile. Such factors 

as a Simple economy, rudimentary technology 
and a low level of demand for public services 
combined to make possible the discharge of 
local functions by small units of government 
with at least minimally acceptable efficiency. 
Popular access to government was accordingly 
assured without major sacrifices in service. 
In the twentieth century, on the other hand, 
a complex industrial economy, highly sophis- 
ticated technology including means of rapid 


transportation, and greatly expanded demand 


for very costly public services have altered 
conditions sharply. In the absence of dif- 


ficult and delicate adjustments, the once 
happy balance between access and service is 
collapsing around our heads. An acute 
British observer,H.G. Wells, noted this 
development in his own nation with startling 
insight more than sixty years ago 


and to quote, 


'The areas within which we shape 
our public activities at present 
derive, I hold, from the needs 

and conditions of a past order 

of things...They have been patched 
and repaired first to meet this 
urgent specific necessity and then 
that, and never with any compre- 
hensive anticipation of coming 
needs, and at last they have been 
continuously occupied by a suc- 
cession of enterprising but short- 
Sighted and close-fisted owners, 
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and which now have been, with the 
very Sligntest use of lath-and- 
plaster partitions and geyser hot- 
water apparatus, converted into 
modern residential flats. These 
Local Government areas of today 
represent for the most part what 
were once distinct, distinctly 
organized, and individualized 
communities, complete minor econ- 
omic systems, and they preserve 

a tradition of what was once admini- 
strative convenience snd economy. 
Today, I submit, they do not repre- 
sent communities at all, and they 
become more wasteful and more in- 
convenient with every fresh change 
in economic necessity. (6)! 


ga, Inmethevelosinge -vyears"oft the last century and 
tThrougnoutrethe first halt of the century, a 
typical response to the irreversible forces 
that have buffeted established units of 
Local Government was the attempt to divorce 
access from service and to pursue the two 
objectives separately. Whether in the United 
States or vin Canada? including, “in its own 
way, Ontario, popular access was somehow 
deemed secured through the maintenance 
of relatively intact areas of municipal 
jurisdiction. The service objective, for 
Lvs party, would-be sought through the crea-— 
tion of new authorities designed to dis- 
charge specific functions on an ad hoc 
basis whenever it became glaringly apparent 
that a particular service had evolved 
beyond the reach of traditional Local 
Government. 


33. Examples of ad hoc authorities exist all 
about us. Health units, city-county sub- 
urban road commissions, conservation 
authorities and high school districts are 
among the more familiar specimens in On- 
tario. Usually under appointed or at 
best indirectly elected boards, and em- 
powered to requisition operating funds 


(6) H.G. Wells, "A Paper on Administrative Areas", reprinted 
in Maass (ed.), Area and Power, p. 209. 
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from municipalities, these devices have 
doubtless generated improved levels and 
Standards of seryice.... 


35. "ft -is doubtless the recognition of these 
* conditions that has prompted the recent 

dramatic rise «in public concern for Jocal 
reform in Ontario. The lesson that emerges 
22 .Woereddein Svo this | that aA-trie Trecon= 
ciliation of service and access must be the 
fundamental concern of. those who would re- 
structure our local institutions, and that 
the size of Local Government areas is an 
important, but none the less partial con- 
Siraceration, 10. put it Inia siientily dit 
ferent way, the key to successful and 
lasting reform lies in seeking to consider 
service and access together in tailoring 
units of appropriate size and pattern to 
serve both objectives jointly. In this 
manner, the achievement of balance between 
service and access becomes the principal 
criterion against which the appropriateness 
of any given size will be judged. 


a6. oot this point it ‘should be ‘stressed that 17 
service and access are not automatically 
compatible, they can indeed be blended in 
Sa stave of equrliorium. When in proper 
balance, each value will tend to reinforce 
the other. The notion of service, as we 
have said, includes not only economy and 
efficiency in the narrow administrative 
sense but also full utilization. of the latest 
techniques in order to produce results most 
in keeping with public needs and expressed 
wishes. Hence well-developed public access, 
in terms of widespread popular participation, 
will help to enhance the serviceability of 
government. Conversely, the very participa- 
tion that makes access meaningful can hardly 
be anticipated on a continuing basis unless 
government is indeed fulfilling its service 
objective and constitutes a solid focus of 
public interest.... 


38. Given the above reasons, and also the exist- 
ence beyond and yet related to locsl affairs, 
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of the federal and provincial levels of 
government, the number of levels of Local 
Government at which an equilibrium between 
service and access can be sought is severely 
restricted. It may well be that the ideal 
to be pursued, even amidst the complexities 
of the present, is a single such level. But 
with due regard to both theoretical and 
practical considerations, we have formed the 
Opinion that in most circumstances two levels 
of government can be both manageable and ap- 
propriate to current service needs. It is 
our considered opinion, therefore, that in 
most areas of the province, tne twin object- 
ives of service and access can be realized 


in optimal balance through a full-fledged 


regional level of government and a stream- 


lined lower tier level. 


BALANCING ACCESS AND SERVICE: CRITERIA FOR 
REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


39. 


The pursuit of access and service at a given 
level of government involves a concrete con- 
sideration of the implications of each ob- 
jective for the size and form of the govern- 
mental unit in question. This is particularly 
important in the light of our contention that 
it is an appropriate blending of the two ob- 
jectives that should determine size. We 
believe that certain criteria flow logically 
from each of our twin objectives of access 
and service and provide an important guide 

to the delineation of regions."(7). 


(3) It is respectfully submitted, on the basis of the 


facts set forth in this’ section, 


(a) 


Wie On.) Cit... 


p. 


that government is largely a creature of the 
people it is designed to serve, and in a 


democratic system the ability people have 


504-507 


to influence their government is of prime 
importance. Furthermore, because Local Government 
is closer to the people in terms of physical dis- 
tance and through meeting concrete day-to-day 
needs, Local Government is synonymous with or 
conducive to "access". As the Report of the 
Smith Committee notes in paragraph 28 of Chapter 
23 thereof, "Service" is a logical outcome of 
"access" but care must be taken to ensure that 
the "service" function of government is not only 
technically adequate but also is in alignment 
with public needs and desires. The pursuit of 
the objectives of "access" and "service" in 
isolation will bring these two objectives into 
conflict with one another and result in Local 
Government devoid of meaning to the people it 


is designed to serve, and 


(b) that the pursuit of the most efficient delivery 
ef public services through large service areas 
and increasing dependence on technical experts 
could logically lead to a technocratic government 
for all intents and purposes - government through 


the organization of the social order based on 


(@) 
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principles established by technical experts, 
Such a development is not in due alignment 


With our democratic political ideals, and 


that it is imperative that a balance be sought 
between the objectives of "access" and "service" 
and that such a balance ee te the prinerpal 
eriterion, against aaah to evaluate this Regional 
Government and its constituent Area Municipalites. 
Similarly it is imperative that the optimm size 
and structure of Local Government must, among 
other. things; balance: “access” and.“service”™ in 
any recommendations for improvement of the 


existing. structure. 
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REGIONAL GOVERNMENT CRITERIA 


As previously set forth, five criteria for Regional 
Government were recommended in the Report by the 

Smith Committee. Those criteria, The Honourable 
Minister of Municipal Affairs has stated, have been 
accepted by the Government of Ontario together with 
three additional criteria which were prescribed by 

The Honourable Minister of Municipal Affairs in the 
"Guidelines for Regional Government" presented to the 
Legislature on December 2nd, 1968. The eight criteria 


are as follows, 


Community Criterion 


(a) "A Governmental Region should possess to a reason- 
able degree a combination of historical, geograph- 
ical, economic and sociological characteristics 
such that some sense of community already exists 
and shows promise of further development subsequent 
to the creation of the region." (1) 


Balance Criterion 


(b) “A Region should be so structured that diverse in- 
terests within its boundaries are reasonably bal- 
anced and give promise of remaining so in the fore- 
seeable future." (2). 


Financial Criterion 


(c) “Every Region should possess an adequzse tax base, 


cit., p. 507-508 


C2) Op. cit. vo. o0S 


(d) 
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Such that it will have the capacity to achieve 
Substantial seryice equalization through its 
own tax resources, thereby reducing and simpl- 
ifying the provincial task of evening out local 
Pistal Gisgvarities.” (3) 


Functional Criterion 


"Every Region should be so constituted that it has 


the capacity to perform those functions that con- 
fer region-wide benefits with the greatest poss- 
ible efficiency, efficiency being understood in 
terms of economies of scale, specialization and 
the application of modern technology." (4) 


Co-operation Criterion 


(e) "Regions should be so delineated and their govern- 


(f) 


Cx) 


(h) 


ments so organized that the co-operative discharge 
of certain functions can readily become an integ- 
tat part of their overall responsibility.” (5) 


Community participation and, where possible, 
community acceptability, (6) 


New Regional Government boundaries should be usable 
Dy Other institutions. (7). 

Where there are to be two tiers of Government within 
a region, both tiers should be designed with the 
Same criteria. (8) 


(2) The rationale for the described criteria for local govern- 
ment reform is as follows. 
Community Criterion 
(a) The Report of the Smith Committee argues that 
"access" which involves widespread participation 
659 1OD 4-01 t----p.- 508 
(4) Op. cit., p. 509 
(S) Op. cit., p. 509 
(6) Design for Development, Phase Two, Statement by the Honourable W. Darcy 
McKeough, Minister of Mmicipal Affairs, December 2nd, 1968, p. 2 
iy s. 161d, 
tee = lbid. p.. 3. 
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in government, demands a sense of community or 2 
sense of shared interest. There is,to paraphrase 
the Report of the Smith Committee, a reciprocal 
relation between popular participation and com- 
munity. Participation cannot exist without 


community, but it serves to develop community. 


Balance Criterion 


(b) The Report of the Smith Committee (9) argues that 
while "Participation in government is many things," 
a citizen's capacity to influence the Politicals 
process is a prime determinant of Darticipation. 
This capacity to influence the political process 
depends on a "reasonable balance among diverse 
interests within a governmental JUrisdiction” GL) 
for otherwise a region numerically dominated by 
one or another interest groups "may engender 
feelings of defeatism among those left in a hope- 
1 (41) 


lessly small minority. 


Financial Criterion 


(c) This criterion flows from the "service" objective 
which cannot be fulfilled without a sufficient 
fiscal capability. Accordingly, a region should 


have a combination of commercial and residential 


er ae eee pp persian eae 


(9) Report of the Ontario Committee on TBeerLon, OP. 161 L.. We 507 


iD) eb. sct.. p. 508 
Gay Op. cit.., p.. 508 
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assessment to provide reasonable financial 
strength, assuming that property tax as a source 
of local revenue continues to be heavily relied 
upon.» was Strong Zinancial base, will- enable the 
region, as an intermediate level of government 
between the Province and the lower tier of Local 
Government to achieve a substantial measure of 
equalization in the services provided to its 


constituents. 
Functional Criterion 


(d) The Report of the Smith Committee comments as 
follows regarding this criterion: 


"If a region should have the capacity to 
achieve substantial service equalization, 
it follows that the functions it is called 
upon to discharge should be functions 


whose costs should equitably be shared by 


all inhabitants of the regions and whose 
benefits are accordingly region-wide. 
Furthermore, the functions and regions 
should be so tailored to one another that 
a high level of efficiency results. Here 
we believe that three standards of effic- 
iency are particularly applicable. The 
first is economy of scale directed toward 
the provision of the highest possible 
standard of service at any given expendi- 
ture level. The second is specialization 
itt terms of the capacity of a region, 
through the extent of its territory and 
population, to employ professional skills 
and provide specialized services of a type 
not otherwise within the economic capacity 


12 
(13 


) 
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of Local Government. The third is the 
application af modern technology: regions 
should be so designed, and their functions 
so allocated, that the most efficient use 

of present and future technologies can be 
brought to bear in the discharge of regional 
TESpPOns Ibiaities 2° vElZ5 


Co-operation Criterion 


(e) The Report of the Smith Committee indicates a 
need to create Regional Governments which can 
Satisfy the service objective through inter- 
regional arrangements where certain governmental 
responsibilities cannot be dealt with by a single 
Regional Government. Examples include hospital 
facilities and conservation functions which have 
boundaries that may not be suitable for other 


governmental purposes. 


Community Participation and Acceptability Criterion 


(f) Briefly we would be remiss if we were to reorganize 
Local Government according to the other seven 
criteria based on the "access" and "service" ob- 
jectives without in fact providing the affected 
area residents access to. or Lhe, opportunity 
to participate in the discussions leading to 


governmental re-organization. (13) 


Opel ts, iia 508-509 


D 
M 


esign for Development, Phase Two. Statement by the Honourable 
Piacret@or Municipal Affairs, On, cit... p. 2. 
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Boundaries being Usable by Other Institutions 
——— Oi Sy ner institutions 


(g) This criterion flows from the Government of 
Ontario "Design for Development" programme 
whereby for economic development and planning 
purposes the Province planned to move towards 
the establishment of more uniform administrative 
regions. This criterion is designed to provide 
"new Regional Government boundaries Cihat) 
will provide all Government Departments and 
Agencies with a set of rational, economically 
sound, 'building blocks' which they can use in 


drawing up their administrative boundaries." ! 


Where there are to be Two Tiers of Government within 


a Region, Both Tiers should be Designed with the 


Same Criteria 


(h) The rationale for this criterion can be best 
illustrated by citing an example of ditvoneine 
from this criterion. It would, for example, be 
a contradiction to reorganize Local Government 
due to the many problems associated with the 
traditional small Local Government unit (e.g., 
weak fiscal capabilities) by creating a financially 
sound upper tier Regional Government while leaving 
(14) Design for Development, Phase Two. Statement by the Hon- 
ourable Minister of Municipal Ritairs. Op. Cat. 04.2 
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the lower tier municipalities intact and with 


the same problems. 
Additional and More Specific Criterion 
ae ee ee ee ee ee CLV Cer Lon 


(3) The Honourable Minister of Municipal Affairs, in the 
"Guidelines for Regional Government" presented to the 
Legislature on December and, 1968, also set out addi- 
tional and more specific criteria for the purpose of 
describing the more salient characteristics of future 


Regional Governments as follows, 
Size 


(a) "A regional size which balances accessibi4da.ty 
and the efficient provision of services. A 
minimum regional population of from 150,000 
to 200,000 and, if two-tier, a minimum local 
population of from 8,000 to 10,000." (Se) 


Shape 


(b) "The region will cover both the urban community 
and the rural hinterland with which it shares 
economic, social and physical services." (16) 


Internal Structure 


(c) "Regions may be one or two-tiered, depending on 
local circumstances." (17) (Determination of 
the internal structure would be based on detailed 
Study and consultation in each area, local atti- 
tudes and the following additional factors, 


(i) "Size of the proposed region - a very large 


( 


(i 


( 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


( 
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region may require lower tier Municipalities 
in order to retain the vital element of 
accessibility." (18) 


ii) "Population distribution within the proposed 
region - the degree of concentration of 


population will be an important TACCORM Di 
determining the form of the Regional Govern- 
Ment structure.” (19) 


42) “Distribution Of fiscal Tesources = these 
may well determine whether it is possible 
to have financially viable iower tier 
units).> .C20) 


iv) “Physical and social geography - a range of 
Hitie ca Lake,-4 river, Or eultural and 
linguistic differences in 4 region, may 
lead to a decision to have two tiers in 
order to provide effective services and to 
preserve existing social communities in a 
region." (21) 


"If two-tiered, the regional level will have many 
significant responsibilities including assessment, 
planning, arterial roads, health and welfare." (22) 


"Municipal Councils will be strengthened by re- 
moving the powers from many special-purpose bodies 
and turning these powers over to Regional or Local 
Municipal Councils." (23) 


Representation on Regional Governing Bodies 


(i) 'Regional Government representation will be 
based on population." (24) 


414i) “ln the two-tier regions, Regional Council 
representatives may be directly or indirectly 
elected.” (25) 
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Submissions 


(4) It is respectfully Bene ed on the basis of the facts 
set forth in this section that as a consequence of the 
foregoing criteria any recommendations for improvements 
in the Regional Structure in this Region must conform 
with such criteria and in particular.a balancing of 
"access" and "service" on which such criteria are 


based. 


General 
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Shortt On 4 


EXISTING EXTERNAL BOUNDARIES 
OF THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH REGION 


CONFORMITY WITH PROVINCIAL CRITERIA 


The external boundaries of the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region are supported by the Province's regional govern- 
Ment criteria as set out in Section 3 of this Chapter 


and as more particularly hereinafter described, 


Community Criterion 


Gaye “for. the purpose Of clarity our application of the 
Community Criterion is divided into four 
parts which deal with the four characteristics 
referred to in the Smith Report as constituting, 
in effect, the "Community Critervon”" > that as, 
the historical, geographical, economic and 


Sociological characteristics. In the case of 


the Historical -Characteristics 


(i) Part 2, Chapter 1, Section-15 of these Submissions 


describes the history of the development of 
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the Hamilton-Wentworth Region and, there- 

fore, in this sub-paragraph we are setting 

forth an outline of the main historical 
factors described in Part I, Chapter cs 

Section 1 of these Submissions which, in 

our opinion, give the present Region an 

identity and community of interest which 
have developed over a period of not less 
than 160 years, 

(A) the proximity of the Region to the 
United States and the existence of 
early trails from Niagara to Detroit 
and Toronto which passed through this 
Region aided in the settlement of the 
Region by United Empire Loyalists who 
are the common ancestors of our Region 
and who favoured the Region not only 
with bonds of loyalty and tradition 
that continue to this day but fought for 
and obtained for this Region the "Bulwark 
of Democracy" in local self-government 
with all the ties for local allegiance 


and autonomy, and 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 
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the convergence of trails or roads at 
the westerly end of Lake Ontario, re- 
ferred to in general as the "Head of the 
Lake", gave the Region a strategic focal 
point for development of the City of 
Hamilton and the surrounding local 
Municipalities, and 

the southerly boundary of the Region 
which adjoins the County of Brant and 
Haldimand-Norfolk Region is the ori- 
ginal boundary of the lands in the 
aforementioned areas which were granted 
to the Indians by Governor Haldimand 

in 1784, which lands bordered the 

Grand River from its mouth to its source, 
and 

the settlement of sites located at ad- 
vantageous points where roads crossed 
over creeks with sufficient flow for 
providing power for mills was common 

in the Region, such sites, for example, 
becoming the present settlements of 
Dundas, Waterdown, Ancaster, Rockton 


and Stoney Creek, and 
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(E)- the development of the early road sys- 
tem throughout the Region and the growth 
of agriculture as the land was cleared 
provided opportunities for the growth of 
rural service centres such as Copetown 
in the Town of Ancaster, Lynden in the 
Township of Flamborough, Mount Hope and 
Binbrook in the Township of Glanbrook and 
many others, and 

(F) the strategic importance of the sheltered 

| harbour at the "Head of the Lake" was a 
Significant factor in the establishment 
of wharves on both the north and south 
sides of the Harbour for the trans- 
shipment of lumber, grain and other pro- 
ducts, and 

(G) the opening of the Welland Canal through 
the Niagara Peninsula and the Burlington 
Beach Canal through the Burlington Beach 
strip in the 1830's enabled the settle- 
ment of Hamilton to develop important 
dock facilities on the south shore of 
the Harbour and establish the beginnings 


of an industrial economic base, and which 
resulted in rapid growth for the City of 


Hamilton and the surrounding urban areas, and 


(H) 


(T) 


(J) 
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the coming of railroads and hydro- 
electric power during the second half 
of the nineteenth century provided an 
impetus to the industrial growth of 

the Region and in particular the de- 
velopment of the steel industry which 
became the backbone of the economic 
base of the City of Hamilton, and 

the industrial development along the 
south shore of the Harbour, the growth 
of residential and commercial areas, 
together with the lack of effective 
planning controls and the lack of 
intermunicipal powers and co-operation, 
the City either on request or on its 
initiative expanded its own boundaries 
by annexing, as shown in Table 2-1, 

the whole or parts of various Townships 


in the former County of Wentworth, and 


-in contrast to the aforementioned ec- 


onomic and territorial expansion of the 
City of Hamilton, other urban centres 
within the Region, such as Dundas, 


Stoney Creek and Waterdown showed much 
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slower growth until after the Second 
World War because of the City of 
Hamilton's more favourable base as a 
result of the "steel" economy and its 
vying and competing for new industries 
for its expanding limits, and 

the interrelationship between the City 
of Hamilton and the rural areas was 
evident during the period of rural 
depopulation from 1901 to 1931 when 
Many people left farms in the rural 
area and moved into the City of 
Hamilton and other urban centres to take 
employment and become part of the urban 
labour force during the period of 
industrial growth. This process of the 
Migration iof tarm or rural: persons into 
urban employment centres such as 
Hamilton cannot be supported factually 
in this Region because of the absence of 
the necessary data; however, it is gen- 
erally considered by economists and 
geographers. to: be a.factor in the 


loss of rural population and the gains 
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inewurban population in this period, 
and 

(L) the growth of the City of Hamilton 
through annexations of parts of the 
former County of Wentworth was evident 
during the relatively prosperous period 
of the 1920's when the City limits were 
extended to the west, east and south, 
as shown in Table 2~1. From 1929 to 
1943, however, there were no annexations 
by the City since this was the period of 
the depression when markets suffered-and 
the population growth of the City de- 
clined to. 6.9%.for the period 1931 to 
1941 compared with 36.3% during the pre- 
vious decade, and 

(M) the nation-wide economic expansion and 
population growth following World War 
II was reflected in the industrial 
development and population growth of 
the, City of. Hamilton, The City attracted 
71% of the combined City of Hamilton 
and former Wentworth County population 
increase from 1941 to 1951, and 830% 


of the combined population increase from 


(N) 
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1951 to 1961. Further annexations by 
the City commenced in 1943, resulting 
in almost a tripling of its 1942 area 
to approximately 49 square miles by 
1960. Despite such enlargement of its 
LErritory, the City’s share of the 
population growth in the Area from 1961 
to 1971 declined to 65% as the outward 
suburban movement and development af- 
fected particularly those municipalities 
closest to Hamilton such as the City 
of Burlington, the Towns of Dundas, 
Stoney Creek, Ancaster and Grimsby and 
the Townships of Flamborough and 
Glanbrook, and 

the extent of urban growth is shown in 
the comparison between 1921 when the 
City of Tamed and the former Went- 
worth County were 78.1% urban and 1971 
when they were 89.7% urban. Non-farm 
rural population also increased ten- 
fold from 1951 to 1971 in the former 
County of Wentworth. A review of 


Table 2-2 shows that the non-farm rural 
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dwellers are predominately linked with 


the City of Hamilton and former County 


of Wentworth for their employment, since 


the Census data shows that the percent- 


age of rural resident labour employed 


in Hamilton and the former Wentworth County ranges 


from 55% in Beverly Township and 87% in 
Glanford Township, and 
the Historical Background of the settlement 


of the "Head of the Lake", the development of 


the City of Hamilton as the major urban centre 


of the Region, the territorial expansion of 
the City into the former Wentworth County 
through a series of annexations and the 
growth of the Towns and Hamlets in the 
former County of Wentworth, that the his- 
torical settlement and subsequent develop- 
ment of the Region establish that there is 
a common history and that with the postwar 


suburban growth, which involved a greater 


separation between one's home and one's work, 


the historical ties within the Region have 


been strengthened rather than weakened, and 
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Geographical Characteristics 


(ii) in the broadest sense, the geographical 
characteristics of a region include both 
the physical or natural factors as well 
as the human or man-made factors which 
combine to produce the present landscape 
and settlement pattern of the region. 

Thus in this Region, the Hamilton Harbour, 
the Escarpment, the Queen Elizabeth Way 

and municipal boundaries are all matters 

of geographical significance. Geograph- 
ical factors may also include the delinea- 
tion of natural regions such as watersheds, 
or regions of economic interaction such as 
trade areas. A presentation of such geog- 
raphical factors is a necessity in these 
Submissions in order to establish their 
relevance in respect of the external Regional 
boundary for governmental purposes. Part I, 
Chapter 1, Section 4 of these Submissions 


included a geographical analysis of this Region. 
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We are setting forth in this sub-paragraph 
those geographical factors which we consider 
relevant to the delineation of the boundary 
of the Region and to the concept that the 
area so delineated complies as a governmental 
region from a geographical viewpoint. The 
following geographical factors are, there- 
fore, considered relevant and material 

in support of the external boundaries of 

this Region, 

(A) the Region being at the westerly end of 
Lake Ontario contains a unique natural 
Harbour which is formed by the pres- 
ence of a Beach Bar that extends from the 
north to the south shore of the Lake 
for a distance of about 43 miles. This 
Beach also provides an excellent transpor- 
tation. link between the north and 
south shores of Lake Ontario in this 
location. A second high-level Beach 
Bar at the westerly end of the Harbour 
is also important as a transportation 
route for Provincial Highways No.'s 


2, 6 and 403, and 


(B) 


(C) 
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a section of the Niagara Escarpment ex- 
tends through the Region at varying dis- 
tances from the shoreline of Lake Ontario, 
thereby giving the Region a scarp face 
which separates the low-lying plain 
adlongithe hakertroniusirom the upper area 
which is locally referred to as the 
“Mountain fo vaard 
the plain lying below the Escarpment 
and extending to the Harbour and Lake 
Ontario tis most ssigniticantsior the 
proposed Region since it contains most 
of the present built-up area and is 
expected to become more developed in the 
future. It extends along the Lakefront 
from the northeasterly boundary to the 
southeasterly boundary of the Region 
and is simportant alsovas aslocation for 
major transportation routes: <The presence 
of this Lake Plain, therefore, is a 
unifying geographical feature for the 


region, and 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 
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tie Serlesvor Morainic ridges lying 
above the Escarpment and extending 
trom the City of Burlimeton through 
Flamborough Township, and from the 
Ancaster urban area through the City 
of Hamilton, the Township of Glanbrook 
and the Town of Stoney Creek, provide 
unifying physiographic features within 
the Region, and 

the extensive limestone plain in the 
northerly part of the region gives 
pnys1cal“uiity to this part of the 
Region. In contrast to the latter 
area is the moraine area which lies to 
the west and southwest of the Town of 
Dundas and which provides interesting 
and diversified landforms, thus con- 
tributing to the variety and diversi- 
fication of physiographic types found 
in the Region, and 

the southerly section of the Region is 
characterized by the very extensive 
Haldimand clay plain which is associated 


with a general and dairy farming area 


(G) 


(H) 
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and which provides diversification, and 
the Escarpment which was referred to in 
Clause. iS" Sor "this sub-paragraph, pro- 
vides a unique physiographic division 
through the Region which separates the 
lake plain area from the extensive upper 
area above the Escarpment, thus contrib- 
uting to the wide range in elevation from 
247 feet A.S.L. to over 1,100 feet A.S.L. 
within the Region. The topography of the 
Region, however, is such that extensive 
areas from Lake Ontario to above the 
Escarpment drain naturally toward the 
Lake, thereby facilitating eventual 
servicing with sewerage system, as re- 
presented by the Committed Development 
Boundary shown in Figure 1-7, and 

from the viewpoint of the geographical 
pattern of land use and development of 
the Region, there is a band of settle- 
ment or built-up area located in arc- 
like fashion along the Lakefront and 
around the westerly end of Lake Ontario, 


the deepest part of this band extending 
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for a distance of about seven miles 
Coe CUE souti, Of the- Harbour gront in the 
Savy "ol Hamilton, “and 

(EF) -as™a part or the well-known’ "Golden 
Horseshoe" Area of Southern Ontario, the 
urbanized band along the Lakefront foc- 
usses on the City of Hamilton as the 
major urban centre of the Region. Its 
strategic position at the Head of the 
Lake gives the Region a significant focus 
for transportation and communication 
facilities, with nine Provincial Highways 
passing through the Region and aiding in 
its growth and development, and 

(J) the outward growth from the urbanized 
areas of the Region of non-farm dwellings 
into the rural areas of the Region is 
shown’ by the statistics in Table 2-3 
which show that after 1961 non-farm 
‘residents comprised the majority of the 
total residents in the former Wentworth 
County (34,410 out of 42,188 rural popu- 
tfatszon vor 82%-in TO7199 OThe extant or 


such non-farm development throughout the 
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rural areas provides an example of the 
impact of such development upon areas 
that had for many years remained almost 
entirely viral, The See ey of 
urban-type uses into the rural area 
also points out the necessity for both 
the urban and the surrounding rural 
areas to continue to be included to- 
gether in the Region for the purpose of 
overall planning, among other purposes, and 
(K) as described in Part I, Chapter 1, 
Section 1 of these Submissions, the mun- 
icipalities comprising the Region are 
urbanized, or developed for urban uses, 
below the Escarpment to varying degrees. 
In the City of Hamilton, the Town of 
Dundas and the former Town of Stoney 
Creek, the areas below the Escarpment 
are almost completely urbanized, but in 
the present Town of Stoney Creek, there 
is considerable vacant land below the 
Escarpment which can be developed and the 


existing urbanized ares are for the most 
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part situated between the Lake or 
Harbour and the Queen Elizabeth Way 
or Highway No. 403, and 

(Lb) “Part eb, Chapter 1 Section 1 Sis 
describes the extent of urban develop- 
ment above the Escarpment in the Re- 
gion. The major urbanized areas above 
the Escarpment are in the Cir OL 
Hamilton extending in general southerly 
to the Mohawk Road, the developed areas 
around the historic settlements of 
Ancaster and Waterdown, and in the 
Saltfleet Community in the Town of 
Stoney Creek. Other areas of develop- 
ment above the Escarpment are such Ham- 
lets as Carlisle, Greensville, Rockton, 
Sheffield, Lynden, Jerseyville, Mount 
Hope, Binbrook, Elfrida and Woodburn. 
Most of these Hamlets are rural service 
centres for the surrounding agricultural 
area, however, those which are in close 
proximity to the urban areas of the 
Region have received some non-farm rural 


dwellings, such as for example, Carlisle, 
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Clappison's Corners and North Glanford. 
Other Hamlets are surveys or registered 
plans of subdivision which have mostly 
developed since 1945 and are found at 
scattered locations. Some surveys 
reflect the former lack of adequate 
planning controls prior to.1974-in 
municipalities and on the basis of pro- 
jected growth trends and their distance 
from established communities or urban 
areas may prevent them from receiving 
urban utilities for some time, and 

(M) it will be noted that the boundary of the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region for the most 
part passes through a rural area, and also 
in the Recommended Development Pattern 
(Figure 1-7) prepared by the Region for 
the proposed Regional Official Plan, 

as discussed in clauses (A) to (M) of this 

Sub-paragraph, we have set forth the various 

geographic factors, both Physical and Land 

Use, which when taken in composite, Support 

the existing external boundaries of this 


Region. thats ise 


(1) 


(IT) 


ce a Wa 
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a combination of diversified but 
unifying physical elements such as 
the Hamilton Harbour, the Escarp- 
ment, the morainic ridges, the Lake 
plain, the Limestone Plain, the Clay 
Plain and Drainage Areas which fac- 
ilitate future urban expansion, and 
a network of roads and means of com-— 
munication’ which focus on the Head 
of the Lake and which have assisted 
in the growth and urbanization of 
the Region in particular below the 
Escarpment along the Lake plain but 
also above the Escarpment especially 
at Hamilton, Ancaster, Stoney Creek 
and Waterdown, and 

in contrast to the urban area re- 
Lerred tO in .clause (11). of this 
sub-paragraph (M), an extensive 
rural and predominantly agricultural 
area which remains an important use 
of land within the Region and which 
forms a hinterland to the urban 


centres of the Region, aud 


> = — om. a 


Se ernie o 
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Economic Characteristics 
(iii) we have established in sub-paragraph (i) of 
paragraph (a) of this sub-section that many 
economic factors and linkages were significant 
.in the historical development of the ''Head 

of the Lake". We will now examine in more 

detail the economic linkages which, are 

evident at present in the Hamilton-Wentworth 

Region, 

(A} Table 2-4 presents a profile of the 
Regional Economy in terms of the occupa- 
tional distribution of the residents. 

A comparison with 1961 figures in Table 

2-4 shows several consistent trends in the 

distribution, 

(I) the decreasing proportions of manu- 
facturing workers, labourers, trans- 
portation and communications workers 
and agricultural workers, and 

(hE). the. increasine proportions of occu-— 
pations in the areas of finance, ser- 
vices and public administration, 

as an example, manufacturing workers in 


1961 represented 40.49% of the total labour 
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force residing in the former Wentworth 
County and in 1972 represented only 
34.99%, a decrease of 5.5%. On the 
other hand, service workers as a pro- 
portion of the work force residing in 
the former Wentworth County increased 
by 4.15% ase 19.12%." 1967 to 23.27% 
Tue. ane 

(B) the occupational distribution in the over- 
all Region well matches the distribution 
over all of Ontario as shown in Table 2-4. 
The main difference is the concentration 
of manufacturing workers and smaller pro- 
portions of workers in the areas of trade, 
finance, services and public administra- 
tion which results from the predominance of 
manufacturing in the Region. A consider- 
able degree of specialization also occurs 
among the municipalities within the Region. 
The City of Hamilton has much larger per- 
centages of production or manufacturing 
workers, labourers, and service and re- 


creation workers, while the other munici- 
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palities have larger shares of the 
Managerial, professional, and technical 
occupations. These differences are re- 
flected in the personal incomes among the 
municipalities as shown in Table 2-5. 
Table 2-5, for example, shows that income 
earners in the $10,000 and over bracket 
represented 10.4% of the income earners 
im ter City 1 cami icon an Lo7oye = in alt 
of the other municipalities in the Region, 
income earners in the same income bracket 
represent approximately 15% or more of the 
income earners in the respective munici- 
Pality, and 

(C) the City of Hamilton with large concen- 
trations of lower income groups - pro- 
duction workers, labourers, and service 
workers - has a much lower average income 
for males than the other municipalities 
where the more highly-paid persons tend 
to live. Table 2-5 shows that while the 
average male income in the City of 


Hamilton in 1970 was $6,896, the average 


~ 


(D) 
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male income in all of the other munici- 
palities in the Region ranged from $449 
to $2,449 higher than that in the City 
of Hamilton. The concentration of mana- 
gerial, professional and technical 
workers in the fringe areas has tended 
to arise from at least three factors - 
the lack of industrial jobs in these 
areas, the greater ability of these 
higher-income workers to commute, and 
housing policies which favour expensive 
homes which can pay for their own ser- 
vices without the assistance of taxes 
from businesses and industries, and 

the economic linkages amongst the Area 
Municipalities in the Region, and 
between these Municipalities and areas 
external to the Region, are also shown 
by place of residence and place of work 
Statistics. Table 2-6 shows the con- 
centration of labour residing in the 
City of Hamilton (77.2% of regional 
resident labour force). Table 2-6 also 


shows the high concentration of the:peo- 
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ple working in Hamilton (88.3% of the 
labour force that works within the 
Region). Tables 2-7 and 2-8 show that 

of Hamilton's resident labour force, 

81.7% work in the City of Hamilton, 3.9% 
commute to other municivalities within 

the Region and 4.0% commute to the Region 
of Halton. Table 2-7 also shows that in 
1971 there was an influx of 36,025 workers 
into the City of Hamilton of which Pati 
17,900 originated in the other munici- 
palities within the Region and 10,540 
originated in the Region of Halton. It 
Should be noted that the 17,900 workers 
originating in the local municipalites 
excluding Hamilton represented 48.5% | 

of the total resident employed labour 
force in these former local municipalities. 
Table 2-8 also shows that of the employed 
labour force residing in the local munici- 
palities, excluding Hamilton, 29.6% worked 
within the resident municipality or the 


other local municipalities within the 
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Region other than Hamilton. Thus in 
yoga total Of 25,639 0nn Of 26,920 
workers residing in the five Area Mun- 
1Clipalitics outside the City of Hamilton, 
or 78.1%, worked within the Region. A 
total of 8,085 (21.9%) of the workers 
residing in the five Area Municipalities 
outside the City of Hamiltonin 1971 commuted 
to areas outside the Region. It should be 
noted that these figures include that 
portion of Beverly Township which was 
added in 1973 to the Regional Municipal- 
ity of Waterloo. The present Township of 
Flamborough in 1971 had the highest pro- 
portion (35.1%) of its resident employed 
workers commuting to places of work outside 
the Region. Of the Township of Flamborough 
resident employed workers, 10.9% and 6.8% 
thereof commuted to Halton Region and 
Waterloo Region respectively. This re- 
flects the number of people as an example 


that commute to Burlington from Waterdown 
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and also the interrelationship between 
that portion of Beverly Township added 
to Waterloo Region. Accordingly, the 
proportion of workers residing in Flam- 
borough and which work in Hamilton is 
lower than the proportion of workers re- 
Siding in the other arez municipalities 
other than Hamilton and working in 
Hamilton, and 

G5))s the economic linkages between the rural 
agricultural areas and the urban centres, 
SUCH 26 Hamilton in particular are evi = 
denced by the statistic that in 1970 
26.7% of all farm operators in the Region 
were employed off the farm for between 
229 and 365 days. The corresponding figure 
1Or the Province is only 18,2462) and 

(F) the economic linkage between the area mun- 
icipalities is further evidenced by the 
overflow of workers residing in Hamilton 
to the other Area Municipalities. Table 
2-9 shows that workers residing in 
Hamilton comprise 19.4%, 26.9%, 11.5%, 


26.2% and 37.1% of the work force working 


SS ee 


(lL) Economic Base: A substudy of the Regional Official Pa, 
Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Department, pg. 70 
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in Ancaster, Dundas, Flamborough, 
Glanbrook and Stoney Creek, respective- 
Ly. and 

(G) amother indication as to the distribu- 
tion of places of employment is the dis- 
tribution. of industrial and commercial 
assessment among the municipalities. 
Table 2-10 shows the degree to which 
the industrial and commercial assessment 
is concentrated in the City of Hamilton. 
White the City contains 76.2% '*) of the 
area's population, it Contains Approx 
imately 90% of the industrial-commercial 
assessment. The remaining Area Munici- 
palities have 23.8% of the population, 
and approximately 10% of the industrial- 
commercial assessment. These figures 
show the large degree to which jobs are 
concentrated in the City of Hamilton 
and account for the heavy commuter move- 
ment to work in the City of Hamilton, and 

(H) the very high investment in commercial 


facilities as shown by the concentration 


(2) Source: Census of Canada, 1976. 


(I) 


(J) 
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of industrial-commercial and business 
assessment in the City shows the City of 
Hamilton's role as the Regional Shopping 
Centre for the Metropolitan Wentworth 
Region, and 

the economic linkage is also shown in an 
analysis of the percenvage distribution 
of retail employment among the municipa- 
lities (Table 2-11). Retail employment 
is clearly concentrated in the City of 
Hamilton which also reflects the City’s 
role as the Regional Shopping Centre, 
and | 

Table 2-12 shows the degree to which new 
employment is being created in the Area 
Municipalities and also shows that em- 
ployment by place of work has consist- 
ently been concentrated in the City 

of Hamilton. Table 1-13 shows that the 
recommended regional development pattern 
projects this concentration of employment 
in Aen een to continue. In 1971, 88.37% 
of employment by place of work was con- 


centrated in Hamilton and in 2001, 81.0% 
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of the employment is expected to be 
Located in Hamilton. Of total empiloy— 
ment growth in the region (133,100), 
approximately 72.6% (96,600) is projected 
TO LOceCur 2 Pant ean in contrast, 4s 
per Table 1-8, of the total projected 
population growth in tke region to the 
year 2001 (148,700), approximately 49% 
(2.500) ts allocated to Hamii ton. 

While it is apparent that the concentra— 
tion of employment by place of work in 
Ene (City Of Hamilton will continue to be 
a dominant feature of the Regional employ- 
ment profile, the proportion of the Re- 
gion's employment by place of work in 

the City of Hamilton is projected to 
decline from 88.3% in 1971 to 81.0% in the 
year 2001. As a consequence, in the 
light of the projected distribution of 
population growth by municipality, the 
degree of dependence upon employment in 
the City of Hamilton by residents of the 
other Area Municipalities will continue 


to be Bign, and 


_ 
- 


(K) 


(L) 
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in considering the commercial, indus- 

trial and business assessment as a per- 

centage of total taxable assessment by 

MUNnLcipalicty, as shown in Table 2-10, 

and the projected distribution of employ- 

ment by municipality, as shown in Table 

L=-V3, and the impact on future industrial- 

commercial/residential-farm taxable 

assessment. ratio, it is clear that it 
would take time for any of the Area 

Municipalities, excluding Hamilton, to 

approach anywhere near the "ideal" ratio 

of 40/60 for industrial-commercial/ 
residential-farm assessment, and 

other factors which show common linkages 

within the Region and thereby supporting 

the external boundaries thereof are as 
follows, 

(I) the Audit Bureau of Circulation for 
daily newspapers includes the Region 
within the retail zone for the 
Hamilton Spectator. Figure 2-1 shows 


the area served by the Hamilton 
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Spectator tn a “LOS etudy by BA 
Peart. Table 2-13, using more re- 
cent statistics, shows that the 
Hamrttow spectra cOr 22 Crs tr puedo 
to 86.1% of the households within 
the Region, thereby showing a high 
degree of common linkage amongst the 
Region's residents in terms of their 
orientation to the Region as opposed 
to-an ea jOlmiIne =~ Tecron or County, 
and 
(Il) the use ‘of Hamilton hospital facili-— 

ties by the residents of the Area 
Municipalities, excluding Hamilton, 
is extensive as shown in Table 2-14, 
thereby further showing a high de- 
gree of common linkage amongst the 
Region's residents in terms of their 
usage of Regional facilities as op- 
posed to facilities outside the 
Region, and 

CLiio.® thew distribution oF. open.space.. par= 


ticularly public open space, as shown 
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in Table 2-15, shows that open space 
is largely located 19 the Area Min] 
icipalities outside the City of 
Hamilton. As a consequence there is 
a dependence on other Area Municipal- 
ities by the City of Hamilton for 
certain public open space needs and 
also the interdependent relationship 
amongst all of the Region's Area 
Municipalities for public een space 
requirements further illustrates that 
the Region is highly interdependent 


and integrated, and 


we have discussed in subparagraph (iii) of this 
paragraph the various economic characteristics, 
and other factors, which when taken in composite, 
support the existing external boundaries of this 
Region. This combination of characteristics 
including population distribution, employment 

by place of work and place of residence, in- 
dustrial-commercial-business assessment distrib- 
ution, and income distribution by municipality 


shows that the Region as presently bounded 


sclogioas 


:o e=ele ed 
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forms a closely interrelated and interdepend- 
ent economic community focusing on the Region's 
urban centre - the City of Hamilton. A com- 
bination. of other factors, such as. newspaper 
eirculation, hospital patronage and public 
open space distribution, amongst other factors, 
shows also that the Region is an integrated 
community. The Recommended Development Pat- 
term as shown on Figure 1-7 as approved by the 
Regional Council in September, 1977, makes it 
clear that this Region will continue to be 
highly interrelated economically and that the 
City of Hamilton will remain the central focal 
point thereof. The foregoing shows that the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region is an integrated, 
highly interdependent area of specialized 
communities with a very special history and 
purpose with the City of Hamilton being the 
major urban centre. This’ major roan “centre 
does provide to the whole Region a centre for 
employment, shopping facilities, higher edu- 
cation and certain cultural and recreational 
facilities. The Towns of Dundas and Stoney 


Creek are urbanized areas and although mainly 
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residential, they do provide community shop- 
ping facilities, employment through industry 
and cultural, educational and recreational 
facilities. Ine ouliter ring of largely rural 
MuNnterpaiities 1s linked to the City Gi 
Hamilton and to the other urbanized areas 
for shopping and other facilities on an 


equal basis with the urban residents. 


Sociological Characteristics 


(iv) we have reviewed the historical, geograph- 
£cal and economicacharactetistics of the 
Region... «lt. 15) our respectiul contention. that 
these characteristics support the external 
boundaries, of the, Region... The, sociological 
characteristics in the Region are less tang- 
ible aspects than the described character- 
istics which we have already dealt with by 
reason of the fact that sociology deals with 
human behaviour and the interaction amongst 
people, including the aspects of group be- 
Pavior and the characteristics. of “society” as 


a (seocial concept, 
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(A) 


sociological characteristics may be re- 
flected, in a general manner, by average 
family incomes which, though dated, we 
have described in Table 2-16. Such aver- 
ages are indicative of the range in family 
incomes found in the Region. The City of 
Hamilton, as shown, has the lowest aver- 
age family income in the Census Metro- 
politan Area ($5,651) while the City of 
Burlington has the highest ($7,634). It 
should be noted, however, that Table 2-16 
also shows that similar variations in 
average family incomes occur between the 
City of Toronto and its fringe areas as 
occur between the City of Hamilton and its 
fringe areas. Such income averages re- 
filect the occupational characteristics 

of the workers. The lower paid occupa- 
tional groups such as labourers tend to 
be located in the major industrial centre 
such as the City of Hamilton while the 
higher paid occupational groups such as 
the managerial and professional persons 


tend to be found in the fringe areas in- 


(B) 
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cluding such centres as Dundas, Ancaster, 
Stoney Creek and Burlington. Table 2-5 
which shows the 1970 distribution of in- 
come by municipality and income group, 
supports the 1961 data on average family 
incomes presented in Table 2-16. Table 
2-5 shows that the City of Hamilton had 
the highest percent of its income earners 
in the under $5,000 group, when compared 
with the other Area Municipalities in 
this Region. Ancaster had the highest 
percentage earnings, more than $10,000. 
Generally, the Area Municipalities out- 
side of the City of Hamilton had pro- 
portionately more residents with higher 
personal incomes than in the City, and 
eertain factors aifectinege the inland or 
trade area are also related to the social 
or cultural intiuences of the major 
industrial centre over the Region. The 
area served by the Hamilton Spectator as 
shown in Figure 2-1 is an important indica- 
tor of the relationship of the daily news- 


paper with both the trade area of the City 


(3) 
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Ofetanwevon sald 1S SOCLal- Oo cls pura) 
influences within the Region. Differ- 
ences in occupation and income, and 
POSSibly related sociological ditier— 
ences, are not in themselves sufficient 
justification for the establishment of 
the external boundary of the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region but it is reasonable 


that an urban-centred Region and its 


hinterland will have a varied occupa- 


tional structure, a range of income levels, 
and associated social and cultural dif- 
ferences and diversification rather than 

a uniform homogeneity. The Steele Com- 
mission in its report stated that 


"the distribution of employment 
within an area is of special sig- 
nificance. Where it is compat- 
thle with oOtmner Crireris Jt is 
felt that people should live in 
and work in the same municipal 
jurisdiction. As discussed 
above, any substantial deviation 
from this situation makes an equit- 
able sharing of resources and 
costs crn ener tae inhibits pro- 
per olanning,” 3 


As a consequence, these differences and diver- 


sities contributes to the strength and vitality 


Steele Commission Report, p. 26. 
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of the Region and seryes to solidify popular 
participation in the "Community" which, we 
Suggest, not only exists in the Region but 
is jealously guarded with great pride by the 
respective Area Municipalities as being by 
law and by history their heritage and their 


right as participants in a Democracy. 


Balance Criterion 


(b) the Hamilton-Wentworth Region 


(i) 


(ii) 


cultiiis this Criterion, in that. the Region 
is comprised of urbanized communities with 
urban oriented interest which are growth- 
oriented and are surrounded by rural commun- 
ities which not only produce a balance of 
interests but bring together within its 
boundaries diverse industries, and 

is an integrated, highly interdependent area 
of very Eeeeiaioed Communities of great 
historical backgrounds and traditions. The 
Central city is heavily industrialized and 
seryes the Region and areas beyond the Region 
as the major centre for employmént, shopping 


facilities and certain higher education and 
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Cultural Institutions, The other urbanized 
centres, although of a residential character, 
have adequate shopping facilities and develop- 
ing industries which also serve as important 
centres. The outer ring comprising the 

mainly rural municipalities of Flamborough. 
and Glanbrook are dependent in the main on 

the urbanized centres for specialized 


Shopping and other specialized facilities. 


Pinancial Criterion 
(c) the Region meets this Creiterion,in that 
(i) one of the main objectives in restructuring 

the two-tier pre-regional municipalities 
into a two tier Region was to distribute 
more equitably the commercial-industrial 
tax base and thereby enhance the ability 
within the whole Region to pay for necessary 
services. The Region contained an equalized 
taxable assessment of $3, 783,399,000 in 
1976 which was comprised of 38.7% industrial- 
commercial—business assessment and which re- 
presented a per capita equalized assessment 


(4) 


of $9,239 which is more than satisfactory. 


(4) Based on 1976 Census of Canada Population (409,490). 
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A further objective of Regionalization was 

to enhance the borrowing power of the con- 
stituent Municipalities by placing the_control 
of borrowing at the level of the Regional 
Council on the basis of the total resources 
of the Region thereby permitting Area Mun- 
icipalities that had an adequate tax base 

to finance essential municipal services to 
meet growing development. As a consequence 
over id edad three and a half years the 
highly skilled Regional Department of Finance 
was able to achieve a high level of service, 
economics through the use of highly skilled 
personnel, Modern technology and economies 
of scale in the financing undertakings on behalf 
of the Regional Municipality as well as the 
Area Municipalities. Such achievements are 
ampdiy (iliustrated by the high “AA” rating 
assigned to the Region in November, 1977, by 
Standard and Poors as an evaluation of the 
Security .of the Region's debenture and bond 
issues. Such double "A" rating provides 


ample evidence of the Region's conforming 


on 


(il) 
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Wicn- toe Province = Financial Criterion ib 
particular when one compares that rating to 
the "A" rating assigned to the City of 


Hamilton prior to 1974. 


ana combpanation “Or municipalities, such as 
that in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region, it is 
inevitable that’ the financial “ability to pay 
for necessary services, particularly those 

of a regional nature, will be enhanced in 

Some municipalities and correspondingly re- 
duced in other areas. Table 2-10 shows the 
distribution of assessment in the existing 
municipalities comprising the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region. An examination of the 
assessment ratios in each of the municipal- 
ities of the Hamilton-Wentworth Region, as 
shown in Table 2-10, indicates the high 
proportion of industrial-commercial assess- 
ment in the City of Hamilton compared with any 
of the other Area Municipalities in the Region. 
In this respect, 48.3% of the City of 
Hamilton's assessment is commercial-industrial, 


compared to the next highest ratio of 23.2% 


in Stoney Creek and 20.6% in the Town of 
Dundas, and 
(iii) a further examination of Table 2-10 shows that 
approximately 90% coy of the total industrial- 
commercial assessment in the Region is con- 
Cent rate densest he «Ci tywot Hamid tom | abie 
2-10 also shows that industrial-commercial 
assessment in the five Area Municipalities 
outside the City of Hamilton totals $169,144,451. 
The total equalized taxable assessment for 
these five Area Municipalities is $911,934,000 
and therefore these five Area Municipalities 


as one unit have an industrial—commercial 


assessment ratic . of.18.5%. This contrasts 


(5) according to Table 16, Hamilton's industrial-commercial assess- 
ment is $1,386,917,000 or 48.3% of Hamilton's total equalized 
taxable assessment. The total industrial-commercial assessment 
Tor sche Reseion (38. 7o 6: $3,743, 399,000) is $1,464,175, 000, 

Based on these figures, Hamilton contains 94.7% of the Region's 
industrial-commercial assessment. The total regional industrial- 
commercial assessment based on the calcuation of industrial- 
commercial assessment for each municipality (Hamilton $2,871,465,0 
@ 48.3% = $1,386,917,500; Ancaster $124,765,000 @ 10.1% = 
$12,601,265; Dundas $174,765,000 @ 20.6% = $35,880,462; Stoney 

- Creek $317,676, 000 @ 23. 2%, =0373,700,.6325 Plamborough $21:31,803, 000 
@ 18.0% = $38,484,540; and Glanbrook $81,513,000 @ 10.4% = 
w8,477,000) 1S 1% 556,061,051.) = Sased on. the last di cure. Hamilton 
contains. 89.1% of the Region's total industrial-—commercial 
assessment. 


(iy) 
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With the City of Hamilton and the Region's 
industrial-commercial assessment ratio of 

48.3% and 38.7% respectively. It has generally 
been considered that.a ratio between the 
equalized taxable assessment of 40% for indus- 
trial and commercial properties, including 
business assessment, and 60% for residential 
and farm properties is ideal - an indication 

Of the Solis ty ofthe municipality to~tinance 
its Gapital obligations. It is obvious that: 
the Region as presently constituted has an 
adequate tax base, such that it has the capacity 
to achieve substantial service equalization 
through its own tax resources, and that the 
Area Municipalities outside the City of 
Hamilton would not have this capacity, by them- 
selves, to achieve substantial service equal- 
Lgacions througn, its own tax resources,. and 

the. ratio of the outstanding capital debt to the 
equalized taxable assessment is a further 
criteria in determining the financial stability 
of. a: Municipality. “Table 2-17 shows the debt 
of the Region at December 31, 1976, and Table 


2-18 shows how the Hamilton-Wentworth Region's 


Gent characteristics compare with that of 
Metropolitan Toronto. The financial stab- 
Zia ty of the Region is reflected in the 
following statement: 
"The Region's total direct and over- 
lapping debt as at December 31, 1976 
was $245 million. The 1977 equalized 
assessment based.on 1969 valuation is 
approximately $3.9 billion. The 1977 
actual market value is approximately 
$7.8 billion resulting in a percentage 
of debt to assessment of 3.14% which 
is less than 1/3 of the acceptable 
PIMs SCG) 
as 2 consequence this Region has an adequate and 
balanced tax base and also has a low ratio of 
outstanding capital debt to the equalized taxable 
assessment, which together establish the position 
that the Region conforms with the Province's 


financial criterion for Regional Government. 


Functional Criterion 


(d) we have established, 
(i) that the combined municipalities in the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region have a tax base which 
‘on a regional basis is in a position to pro- 
vide for an equitable distribution of facil- 
ities as a result of combining the total re- 


sources of the Region, and 


(S$) The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth - A Financial and 
Economic Survey, The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Department of Finance, September, 1977, Appendix A, p. 2. 
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that the Hamilton-Wentworth Region has strong 
linkages 
(A) in terms of community of interest, and 
(B) in terms of physical interrelationships, 
and 
(C) in terms of the history, early settlers 
and of development, 
thus the conclusion must be drawn, even at 
this point of the application of the Provin- 
cial Criteria, that the Region not only com- 
plies with the Functional Criterion, but there 
is an unquestionably strong and conclusive case 
supporting the existing Region because, among 
other things, the tax base of the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region is sufficient to support the 
regional services, and because regional ser- 
vices are provided ee ee through the 
Regional Council as shown in Part II, Chapter 
1, Sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 of these Submissions. 
Through the Region, we believe, there has been 
realized on a functional basis, the economies 
of scale, specialization and the application 


of modern technology of an increased tax and 
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population base, because the Region in 

coming in to being has, among other things, 
reduced the duplication in area-wide services 
previously provided and administered by el- 
even former Local Municipalities and the 

former County of Wentworth. In addition, the 
existence of the Regional Council has reduced 
the competition for industrial assessment that 
previously existed among pre-regional Local 
Municipalities of the Hamilton-Wentworth Region 
by the Regional Council being responsible only 
for all matters connected with those services 
of direct benefit to the whole of the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region. It should be pointed out also 
that the development and implementation of a 
Regional land use plan will improve long-range 
planning within the whole of the Region, and 
thereby provide a context for the planning 


and development of all Area Municipalities. 
Co-operation Criterion 


(e) The Regional Council and its staff have displayed in 
the past three and one-half years outstanding co-operation 


with the five Area Municipalities represented in 
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these Submissions and we believe the Regional 
CoupGu. 2nd its Stat. will. continue to faciiitate 
and foster a natural course .of co-operation. in 
respect of inter-regional co-operation, the exist- 
ing external boundaries have minimized the need 
for inter-regional arrangements because such 
boundaries produce a minimal need for inter- 
regional arrangments in respect of basic municipal 
utility systems (water supply and sanitary sewage 
systems), and less possibility of inter-regional 
courtiicts: in eases of Land Use and development 
policies. However, the possibility of arriving 
at acceptable inter-regional arrangements where 
necessary in respect of the certain inter- 
regional services involving the discharge of 
certain functions such as conservation and road 
programmes has been improved by the existence of 
the Regional Council and it being made responsible 
for inter-regional services and thereby reducing 
the number of municipalities that could have been 
involved in an inter-regional arrangment prior 


to 1974. 
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Community Participation and AcCentabilityvein 
the Region 


(f) 


There is Community participation at the levels 

of the five Area Municipalities Part2 clipating. 27 
these submissions in that the various members 

of such Councils are not only close to the people 
they represent but are participants in many of the 
Community programs carried on in their respective 
Area Municipalities. In addition,the citizens of 
such on Municipalities participate in the govern- 
mental decisions of such Area Councils as evidenced 
by the reasonably large attendances at meetings 

of the Committees of such Councils as well as at 
Council Meetings. An indication of the satisfac- 
tion of the citizens of such Municipalities is the 
fact that approximately 98% of the Heads of Couned 1 
and Members of the Council who were involved in the 
Regionalization of Hamilton-—Wentworth were returned 
to office in the Area Municipality elections of 


1973 and 1976. In connection with the criterion 


of acceptability in respect of Regionalization, we 


believe that the majority of the citizens in the 
five Area Municipalities participating in these 


submissions support the system in that 


8) 


seine cae 


t 


(i) 97% of the Heads of Councils and Members 
ef the Councils in the former local Munici- 
palities who joined in the Brief to the 
Steele Commission and made representations 
to the Province supporting the implementation 
of the existing Regional System were re- 
eiected to office. in.1973, and 
(ii) 99% of all of the Mayors and Councillors 
of the five Area Municipalities participa- 
ting in these Submissions were re-elected 
tocortice 15 1976, 
on the basis of the foregoing, we should comment 
on the fact that reports indicate approximately 
3,000 persons have telephoned, made written sub- 
missions to the Review Commission or attended 
meetings with the Eommamadton sb iets in the main 
to the Regional System mainly on the basis of 
cost or increases in taxes. We take the position 
that such number represents 2% of the 146,739 house- 
holds in the Region and as a consequence does not 
- represent the views of the majority of citizens 
in this Region in that 98% of the citizens of the 
Region support the Regional System as evidenced in partic- 


ular by- the elections in the five Area Mmicipalities in 1973 
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and io76. ~bt should also be pointed out that 
none of the submissions made to the Review Com- 
mission as evidenced by Table 1-14 requested an 
alteration of the external boundaries of the 
Region. We take the position that any altera-. 
tion of the external boundaries of the Region 
would be not only inconsistent but in conflict 
with the Province's criteria for Regional Govern- 
ment, would be contrary to the findings of 
five Regional Government Studies and subsequent 
legislation in respect of the Region's of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Halton, Waterloo, Haldimand-Norfolk 
and Niagara, fixing the boundaries of this Region 
and further are not justified by changes in pop- 
ulation, land use pattern or character of the 


Region occuring since 1973. 


Boundaries being usable by other Institutions 


(g) the external boundaries of the Region are suitable 
for use by other institutions because, 
(2) din establishing the boundaries of the Region, 
. the former local municipal boundaries were 
retained in effect and consequently those 


services formerly provided on an inter- 
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Municipal basis have not created difficulty 
regarding any new inter-regional agreements, 
and 
(ii) the boundaries of service regions, which are 
based on combinations of municipalities, 
for example, education, planning, health 
and assessment retained as the present 
Regional boundaries and which are the same 
as those of the former County of Wentworth 
as if existed an 1973, 
Where there are Two-Tiers of Government within a 
Region, both Tiers should be designed with the 
same Criteria 
(h) This is the eighth of the prescribed Provincial 
Criteria for Regional Government and is dealt 
with in Section 5 of this Chapter and it con- 
cerns the design of the lower-tier or Area Mun- 
icipalities within the Hamilton-Wentworth Region, 


and 
Size of the Hamilton-Wentworth Region 


(i) The size of this Region is such that it comprised 
a population of 409,490 in i976, 6”) which exceeds 
the minimum population objective for Regional 


Governments of at least 150,000 to 200,°00 per- 


C8, 


Census of Canada, 1976 
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able Minister of Municipal Affairs on page 4 
of the "Guidelines" where he states as follows: 


"The shape of a Regional Government will de- 
pend ultimately on the nature of the area 
we define as appropriate for Regional Gov- 
ernment purposes. 


The definition of the appropriate regional 
complex entails some significant decisions. 
Most important, should we, as implied in 
the smith Report, sharply distinguish bet— 
ween rural and urban areas or should we 
try to combine rural and urban within one 
region? 


The Government proposes that Regional Gov- 
ernment must be viewed in terms of the 
urban-centered region. By this | mean 
that the region will cover the major ur- 
ban centres and the surrounding areas 
which together share social, economic 

and physical services. 


We accept this definition of the Region. 
The oid distinction between urban and 
rural interests is breaking down - rural 
and urban attitudes are moving closer 
together all the time. In earlier times 
where transportation was primitive and 
economic activity was on a small scale, 
we could think of Ontario as 4 series of 
small self-contained communities divided 
into two identifiable societies - city 
and country. Each of these societies had 
its own values and aims. 


Now, however, we are one society where 
some live in big communities and others 
live in towns, villages or rural areas. 
But our aims - the education we seek for 
our children and the services we expect 
from our Governments - in other words, - 
the quality of life-we all strive for — 

is not so different regardless of th« type 
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of community we live in. 


Another reason for accepting the urban- 
centered region is a trend which I have 
already mentioned. There is a great com— 
mon sharing of services between rural and 
urban. Ontario. i werterctols. Saaring of 
services not only at the municipal level, 
but also hospitals. schools, commercial 


services, employment and a variety of 
other activities. 


Because of this emerging community of 
interest, the shape our Regional Govern- 
ments will take covers the urban centre 
and its rural hinterland, both of which 
gre Veitksiach., mutual t interdependent.” 


thus this Region conforms with the Honourable Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs' criterion of "shape" 
in that the Region is an urban-centered region 
that contains the closely inter-related hinter- 
land, and such that it serves the functions that 


are assigned to the Regional Council. 


(2) We respectfully submit on the basis of the facts set 


forth in sub-section (1) of this section 


(a) 


that the Region's external boundaries conform 
with the Province's Community criterion for 


Regional Governments by reason of, 


a lengthy and common history of develop- 


ment patterns and inter-relationships 
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amongst. the yariaus communities, and 
(ii) “the Regional areas diversified, but 
unifying physical and geographical char- 
acteristics which have focussed urban de- 
velopment in the areas close to the Head 
of the Lake, which urban area is closely 
related to the surrounding rural and 
agricultural areas situated mainly above 
the Escarpment, and 
(iii) the economic interdependence of the Region's 
Area Municipalities, and 
(iv) the sociological characteristics of the 
Region which show that although the Region 
comprises diverse interest groups, the 
Region's population is for the most part 
oriented towards the Regional urban centre 
being the City of Hamilton and to urban 
panmee ee such as Dundas, Stoney Creek and 
Ancaster lying within the Region, 
such characteristics, when taken in composite, 
clearly show that a sense of community already 
exists and will develop further in the future, and 


(b) that the Region's external boundaries conform with 
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the Proyince's balance criterion for Regional 
Government by reason of the fact that the Region 
being comprised of a Regional urban centre, med- 
ium sized urbanized communities which are growing, 
and aA wvuraleortdericultural. area. thereby..forming 
an urban-centered region containing diverse in- 
terest groups. It should be pointed out that 
while it is recognized that these diverse interest 
£rOupSs sareswnot “ideally" palanced, from a2 statistic- 
al point of view, it is firmly believed that, in 
LighiuG@ilatie neei1on ss conutOrminy wit allot the 
other Regional Government criteria, and that an 
effective and reasonable balancing of these inter- 
est groups a been partially achieved and can 
be furthered under a two-tier structure, with its 
division of responsibilities between Regional and 
Boca. Units, that the balance criterion is com-— 
plied with, and 

(c) that the Region's external boundaries conform with 
the Province's financial criterion by reason of an 
adequate and balanced tax base, thereby facilitating 
service equalization throughout the Region, anda 


strong borrowing power, and 


(d) that the Region's extemal boundaries conform 


with the Province's functional criterion by rea— 


son of 


(2) 


= 


tax base sufficiently large enough and 
balanced to permit the Region to perform 
regional functions in an equitable manner, 
and 

an area sufficiently large enough to benefit 
from economies of scale, specializations 

and modern technology, and at the same time 
also facilitating the achievement of a 


higher level of efficiency, and 


(e) that the Region's external boundaries coniorm with 


the Province's co-operation criterion 


(1) 


(ii) 


through the establishment of a Regional bound- 
ary located primarily through rural areas, 
thereby Bae te the need for inter-regional 
arrangements in respect of essential Oy a de ag 
Systems and minimizing potential inter- 
regional conflicts in respect of land use, and 
through the establishment of the Regional 
Council with responsibility for inter-regional 
services, thereby reducing the number of mun- 


icipalities formerly involved in possible inter- 
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regional arrangements, and 

(iii) in that the Regional Council and its staff 
bave co-operated with the Councils and staff 
of the five Area Municipalities participating 
in these Submissions, and 

(f) that the Region's external boundaries conform 
with the participation and acceptability crit- 
erion in that 
Ci) “the citizens participate in ‘the decision 

making OL the-Conunciis of the tive ares 
Municipalities participating in these 

} Submissions, and 

(ii) 98% of the Heads of Council and Councillors 
supporting regionalization were reelected 
to the Councils of the ‘said five feds 
Municipalities in 1973 and 1976. 

(g) that the Region's external boundaries conform 
with the criterion that boundaries be usable by 
other institutions, primarily because of the 
establishment of the former County of Wentworth 
boundary as the Region's outer boundary,- thereby 
maintaining usable Fence tree areas as they 


existed prior to regionalization, and 
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(1) that it would be completely premature and contrary 
to all the facts and criteria for the Review 
Commission to consider and recommend changes to 
the external boundaries of the Region without a 
full and complete review that would include the 
people and Councils of the affected adjacent Regions, 
Counties and Local Muncicipalities so that they 


would have a full opportunity to be heard. 
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